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ATHLETES 
OF ART 


at the . 


Xth Olympiad 


Sportsmen of physical prowess were not 
the only stars who twinkled in the Xth 
Olympiad of the modern era held at Los 
Angeles last month (see page 40). Ar- 
tists of thirty-one nations competed in the 
Olympic Exhibition of Art, held at the Los 
Angeles Museum of History, Science and 
Art, July 30 to August 31, assembled by 
Miss Leila Mechlin, of the American Fed- 
eration of Arts, General Director. Works 
were entered in painting, prints, drawings, 
sculpture, architecture, town planning, 
decorative arts, music, and literature. Only 
those by living artists, produced since 
1928, relating to sport, and approved by 
the national Olympic committees were 
eligible for honors. Some of the more 
striking objects are shown on this page. 
The first prize in paintings went to David 
Wallin a Sweden; in town planning to 
John Hughes of England; and in sculpture 
to Mahonri Young of the United States. 











THE NEGRO BOXER 
Painting by James Chapin (United States) 
Lent by M. H. Collins, Esq., Cedar Rapids, lowa 


THE SPRINTER 
Sculpture by Dr. R. Tait McKenzie (Canada) 
Director of Physical Education, University of Pennsylvania 


SOCCER PLAYERS (At Right) 
Painting by Angel Zarraga (Mexico) 
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7 rm 5) LASTING indictments are being made of men in _fice holders and endeavor to arouse public opinion; 
in ee I<, public office. It seems to have become the fashion _ movies like “Scarface” and “Washington Masquerade” 
pry IZ in 1932. Perhaps the popularity of these attacks attempt to awaken an apathetic public to action. 
. by has made timid men brave, and therefore outspoken. Books portraying the methods of racketeers as they 
Vorks Perhaps our economic predicament has compelled us, __ bribe or frighten police, juries, and judges tumble from 
vings, in order to save our faces, to shout from the housetops _ our printing presses. Even musical comedies, popular 
‘Only that we are not to blame; probably we prefer to say «on Broadway this past season, add their voices to the 
~ that it is not owr lack of wisdom that has brought the _ protesting throng and try through ridicule—as in 
Saet nation to the brink of disaster, but that the fault lies (“Face the Music” and “Of Thee I Sing!”—to upset 
more solely with our men in public office. our complacency. 

David In a recent speech, Secretary of the Interior Ray Admirable as are these efforts, they scarcely temper 
Thee Lyman Wilbur said: “Most congressmen are selected the brazenness of the offenders. They do not instill 
ates office boys of their particular districts. I defy you to _ character into the souls of office-holders. They do not 








name, twelve men in Congress who have consistently 
fought for the national progress of the United States 
during the past year.” It is not the purpose of this 
editorial to accept the challenge of Dr. Wilbur. We 
happen to disagree with him. But were we able to dis- 
prove his statement a hundredfold, there would still be 
great splotches of dirty black on the records of many 
men in local, state, and national government positions. 
The mayor of New York, as this is being written, is 
on trial before the Governor of his state for alleged 
corrupt practices in office; the mayor of Pittsburgh is 
on trial in civil courts on similar charges; six office 
holders in Cleveland are under indictment charged with 
embezzlement ; and a host of other examples which hor- 
rify sensitive citizens could easily be enumerated. 
Added to all this is the widespread rule of the gangster 
and racketeer shouting from the pages of every news- 
paper. Truly, our national ideal of a successful democ- 
racy threatens to collapse under the strain because we 
lack the knowledge and the character to uphold it. 
What is being done about it? What can be done 
about it? What can we—the high school students of 
America—do about it? A few 


breed a new type of public servant whose first and only 
devotion is to the interests of the whole people. That is 
what must, by some means, be done; that is what can 
be done; and that is where American young people 
must throw their strength, determination, and above 
all else, their careers. 

How many of you who are leaders in the student life 
of your schools, in considering the vocation you will 
follow, have ever given a thought to the career of a 
public servant? How many of you young men and 
women whose families are likely to give you some 
degree of economic independence have determined to 
devote your careers and your means to the patriotic 
cause of demonstrating that there can be integrity in 
public office? Will the leaders of your generation flock 
to the over-emphasized attractions of big business and 
certain professions? Will you scorn a career of public 
service because the word “politician” is reviled by a 
large portion of our citizens? Will you leave the job 
of directing the public affairs of your community to 
the incompetents and the self-seeking? If so, there is 
no hope for America. Our only chance for fulfilment 
of our dreams of a success- 
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active forces are fighting (Arce : ye ful democracy lies in the 
desperately to bring about  wanteD 4 ae, iy " 4 willingness of seilanins, 
an improvement; certain GOQD By Map RODIN IF our strongest characters, to 
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and winning the hatred of 
their fellow politicians by 
demanding that corrupt of- 
ficials be ousted; newspap- 
ers and magazines expose 
theft and bribery among of- 














=] the charlatans who prey like 
parasites on their fellow men. 
Then, and only then, no one 
will dare lift his head and 
say “I defy you to name 
twelve men...” 
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John Galsworthy, Creator of a Family 


By DAVID HAMILTON PORTER 


LTHOUGH John Galsworthy 
has spent several winters on 
Arizona ranches and Califor- 
nia beaches, not a great deal 
is known about him in America. In 
contrast with the much-publicized go- 
ings-on of those other famous English- 
men, Shaw, Wells, and Chesterton, 
the private life of Galsworthy is al- 
most a mystery. But it is not the sort 
of mystery in a Crime Club thriller. 
Anyone who has read his plays and 
novels knows the importance of Gals- 
worthy. To go behind an author’s 
work in order to learn those personal 
details which make him less than a 
hero to his valet is for some men an 
impertinence. 

Those who have gone to interview 
Galsworthy have been, as a rule, dis- 
appointed; not in Galsworthy, but in 
themselves, because, fortunately, none 
of them have dared to write the usual 
gossip about him. Instead, they find 
themselves describing an intellectual 
and moral force, and not a merely 
amiable or eccentric personality. Gals- 
worthy has pre-eminently the qualities 
of a gentleman, and none but the 
emptiest rattle-tongue will take his 
name in vain. 

It can be told, however, that he was 
born of good family in Surrey in 1867. 
Galsworthys have lived in Devonshire 
all the way back to the Domesday 
Book. His father was a well-to-do 
attorney who sent him to Harrow and 
Oxford, where he was athletic and 
well-behaved, but undistinguished _ in 
his studies. After he was admitted to 
the Bar, he found the law not to his 
taste and, as he did like traveling, he 
left England to see the world. He 
still travels extensively, but very little 
of a literary product has come from 
his journeys except a friendship with 
Joseph Conrad struck up when Con- 
rad was still a sailing master. His 
writings almost always have an Eng- 
lish background. . 

Apparently, his history has had lit- 
tle effect upon his career, except as 
financial independence and educational 
opportunities have freed him from the 
passions and prejudices of the man 
who has to struggle for a living. But 
Galsworthy in any station would have 
owned his present mental habits. 

His first five novels appeared under 
the pseudonym, John Sinjohn. He 


JOHN GALSWORTHY 
From a painting by Randall Davey 


lives in the country with his wife and 
his nephew, a painter. He likes horses 
and music. His hair is thin and white, 
his height medium, his eyes blue, his 
features geometrically regular. 

Of greater importance for his de- 
velopment has been his wide reading 
of French and Russian literature. 
Sheila Kaye-Smith, in her critical 
sketch of him, says that he has com- 
pounded his style from these two 
groups, with a particular debt to Tur- 
genev. His is the French wit without 
its gaiety, and the Russian sympathy 
with suffering without its despair. 

Galsworthy began writing when he 
was twenty-eight, at the suggestion of 
his fiancée, and his first nine tales, he 
says, “had all the faults.” At the same 
time, however, they had most of the 
virtues. Chief among these virtues 
were an honest, critical attitude, a sin- 
cere compassion for poor and unprivi- 
ledged people, and an earnest effort to 
evaluate society in the light of his own 
experience and ideals. This tendency 
is crystallized in his dramas, notably 
in The Silver Box (1906), Strife 
(1909), Justice (1910), and The Mob 
(1914). 

His method is never to criticize di- 
rectly but to let the characters and 
the class they represent betray them- 
selves by their own actions and state- 
ments. He says, “Every grouping of 





life and character has its inherent 
moral; and the business of the drama- 
tist is so to pose the group as to bring 
that moral poignantly to the light.” 
For some time his fame rested 
chiefly on his plays, which pierced 
deeply into England’s national con- 
sciousness. Justice, for instance, was 
directly responsible for certain court 
reforms. But since the war, critics 
have paid the greater respect to his 
prose, and particularly to the great 
sequence of stories about the Forsytes. 
The Forsytes typify a dominant 
class in England, characterized by a 
love of possession and by indifference 
to the common herd. Of yeoman ori- 
gin, the Forsytes moved to London, 
went into trade and finance, and rose 
with the irresistible accumulation of 
their holdings, to a station of power 
and respectability. In writing of them, 
Galsworthy assails love of property 
for property’s sake, the false respec- 


tability of conformity to conventions, . 


the lack of comprehension of one class 
for another, materialism, selfishness, 
and cowardice. But he is equally aware 
of their strength, their tenacity, and 
their feeling of family. 

The first intimation of the Forsytes 
came in a short story in 1901, shortly 
followed by one of his best novels, A 
Man of Property. Then the family lay 
dormant until 1918 when they burst 
forth in abundance. In 1922, A Man 
of Property was included with a num- 
ber of other stories in The Forsyte 
Saga, and since then The White Mon- 
key, Silent Wooing, The Silver Spoon, 
Passerby, The Swan Song, and On 
Forsyte ’Change have continued the 
series. Now the Forsytes, or some of 
their many collateral branches, have 
reappeared in the fabric of his new 
novel, Flowering Wilderness, which 
begins in the September Scribner’s. 

His attitude has mellowed consider- 
ably since the crusading days of A 
Man of Property, although he still can 
be fierce when he likes. It is more or 
less literary law that serious writers 
see the tragedy of life chiefly in their 
youth; the comedy becomes more ap- 
parent in their age. Consequently, in 
“A Sad Affair,” which was written 
recently, you find the author more 
amused than vexed by young Jolyon’s 
folly, and by old Jolyon’s failure to 
understand his son. 
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A Sad Affair 


A Forsyte Story by 


JOHN GALSWORTHY 


N 1866, at the age of nineteen, 
young Jolyon Forsyte left Eton 
and went up to Cambridge, in the 
semi-whiskered condition of those 

days. An amiable youth of fair scho- 
lastic and athletic attainments, and 
more susceptible to emotions, aesthetic 
and otherwise, than most young bar- 
barians, he went up a little intoxicated 
on the novels of Whyte-Melville. From 
continually reading about whiskered 
dandies, garbed to perfection and im- 
perturbably stoical in the trying cir- 
cumstances of debt and discomfiture, 
he had come to the conviction that to 
be whiskered and unmoved by Fortune 
was quite the ultimate hope of exis- 
tence. There was something not alto- 
gether ignoble at the back of his creed. 
He passed imperceptibly into a fash- 
ionable set, and applied himself to the 
study of whist. All the heroes of 
Whyte-Melville played whist admira- 
bly; all rode horses to distraction. 
Young Jolyon joined the Drag, and 
began to canter over to Newmarket, 
conveniently situated for Cambridge 
undergraduates. Like many youths be- 
fore and after him, he had gone into 
residence with little or no idea of the 
value of money; and in the main this 
“sad affair” must be traced to the fact 
that while he had no idea of the value 
of money, and, in proportion to his 
standards, not much money, his sire, 
Old Jolyon, had much idea of the value 
of money, and still more money. The 
hundred pounds placed to his credit 
for his first term seemed to young 
Jolyon an important sum, and he had 
very soon none of it left. This sur- 
prised him, but was of no great sig- 
nificance, because all Whyte-Melville’s 
dandies were in debt; indeed, half their 
merit consisted in an imperturbable 
indifference to mere financial liability. 
Young Jolyon proceeded, therefore, to 
get into debt. It was easy,.and “the 
thing.” At the end of his first term he 
had spent just double his allowance. 
He was not vicious nor particularly 
extravagant—but what, after all, was 
money? Besides to live on the edge of 
Fortune was the only way to show 
that one could rise above it. Not that 
he deliberately hired horses, bought 
clothes, boots, wine and tobacco, for 
that purpose; still, there was in a 
sense a principle involved. This is 
made plain, because it is exactly what 
was not plain to Old Jolyon later on. 
He, as a young man, with not half his 


Think how intimately you know the family next 
door, their looks, clothes, habits, even their in- 
most characters! That is just how you will feel 
about the Forsyte family after you have read 
John Galsworthy's famous aerate Saga" and 


its sequels—one of the few novels of the Twen- 


tieth Century that seem destined for immor- 
tality. They b 


egan—these Forsytes—way back 


when "Superior Dosset" moved in from the 


son’s allowance, had never 
been in debt, had paid his 
way, and made it. But then 
he had not had the advan- 
tages of Eton, Cambridge, 
and the novels of Whyte-Melville. He 
had simply gone into Tea. 

Young Jolyon going up for his 
second term, with another hundred 
pounds from an unconscious sire, at 
once perceived that if he paid his 
debts, or an appreciable portion of 
them, he would have no money for the 
term’s expenses. He therefore applied 
his means to the more immediate ends 
of existence — College fees, “wines,” 
whist, riding, and so forth—and left 
his debts to grow. 

At the end of his first year he was 
fully three hundred pounds to the bad, 
and beginning to be reflective. Unhap- 
pily, however, he went up for his sec- 
ond year with longer whiskers and a 
more perfect capacity for enjoyment 
than ever. He had the best fellows in 
the world for friends, life was sweet, 
Schools still far off. He was liked and 
he liked being liked. He had, in fact, 
a habit of existence eminently un- 
suited to the drawing-in of horns. 

Now his set were very pleasant 
young men from Eton and Harrow 
and Winchester, some of whom had 
more worldly knowledge than young 
Jolyon, and some of whom had more 
money, but none of whom had more 
sense of responsibility. It was in the 
rooms of “Cuffs” Charwell (the name 
was pronounced Cherrell) who was 
taking Divinity Schools, and was after- 
wards the Bishop, that whist was first 
abandoned for baccarat, under the 
auspices of “Donny” Covercourt. That 
young scion of the Shropshire Cover- 
courts had discovered this exhilarating 
pastime, indissolubly connected with 
the figure Nine, at a French watering- 
place during the Long Vacation, and 
when he returned to Cambridge was 
brimming over with it, in his admira- 
bly impassive manner. Now, young 
Jolyon was not by rights a gambler; 
that is to say, he was self-conscious 
about the thing, never properly carried 
away. Moreover, in spite of Whyte- 
Melville, he was by this time indu- 
bitably nervous about his monetary 
position—on all accounts, therefore, 
inclined to lose rather than to win. 
But when such cronies as “Cuffs” 
Cherrell, “Feathers” Totteridge, Guy 
Winlow, and “Donny” himself—best 


country about 1800, and they haven't ended yet. 
Here, in a brilliant footnote to the longer tale, 
is Young Jolyon, at the first great crisis of his 
school life, mid-way in Queen Victoria's reign. 


fellows in the world—were bent on 
baccarat, who could be a “worm” and 
wriggle away? 

On the fourth evening his turn came 
to take the “bank.” What with paying 
off his most pestiferous creditors and 
his College fees, so unfeelingly exacted 
in advance, he had just fifteen pounds 
left—the term being a fortnight spent. 
He was called on to take a “bank” of 
one hundred. With a sinking heart and 
a marbled countenance, therefore, he 
sat down at the head of the green 
board. This was his best chance, so 
far, of living up to his whiskers— 
come what would, he must not fail the 
shades of “Digby Grand,” “Daisy 
Waters,” and the ““Honble. Crasher”! 

He lost from the first moment; with 
one or two momentary flickers of for- 
tune in his favor, his descent to Aver- 
nus was one of the steadiest ever made. 
He sat through it with his heart kept 
in by very straight lips. He rose lan- 
guidly at the end of half an hour with 
the “bank” broken, and, wanly smil- 
ing, signed his I.0.U.’s, including one 
to “Donny” Covercourt for a cool 
eighty. Restoring himself with mulled 
claret, he resumed his seat at the 
board, but, for the rest of the evening, 
neither won nor lost. He went across 
the Quad to his own rooms with a 
queasy feeling—he was seeing his 
father’s face. For this was his first 
unpayable debt of honour, so different 
from mere debts to tradesmen. And, 
sitting on his narrow bed in his six- 
foot by fifteen bedroom, he wrestled 
for the means of payment. Paid some- 
how it must be! Would his Bank let 
him overdraw to the amount? He could 
see the stolid faces behind that con- 
founded counter. Not they! And if 
they didn’t! That brute Davids? Or— 
the Dad? Which was worse? Oh, the 
Dad was worse! For, suddenly, young 
Jolyon was perceiving that from the 
beginning he had lived up here a life 
that his father would not understand. 
With a sort of horror he visualized his 
effort to explain it to that high-domed 
forehead, and the straight glance that 
came from so deep behind. No! Dav- 
ids was the ticket! After all, “Daisy 
Waters,” “Digby Grand,” the “Honble. 
Crasher,” and the rest of the elect— 








had they jibbed at money-lenders? Not 
so! Did “Feathers,” did “Donny”? 
What else were money-lenders for but 
lending money? Trying to cheer him- 
self with that thought, he fell asleep 
from sheer unhappiness. 

Next morning, at his Bank, very 
tight lips assured him that an over- 
draft without security was not in the 
day’s work. Young Jolyon arched his 
eyebrows, ran fingers through a best 
whisker, drawled the words: “It’s of 
no consequence!” and went away, stif- 
fening his fallen crest. In front of him 
he saw again his father’s face, and he 
couldn’t stand it. He sought the rooms 
of “Feathers” Totteridge. The engag- 
ing youth had just had his “tosh” and 
was seated over devilled kidneys, in 
his dressing-gown. 

Young Jolyon said: 

“Feathers, old cock, give me a note 
to that brute Davids!” 

Feathers stared. “‘What ho, friend!” 
he said, ““Plucked? He’ll skin you, Jo.” 

“Can’t be helped,” said young Jo- 
lyon, glumly. 

He went away armed with the note, 
and in the afternoon sought the abode 
of Mr. Rufus Davids. The benefactor 
read the note, and bent on young Jo- 
lyon the glance of criticism. 

“How mutth do you want, Mithter 
Forthyte?” he said. 

“One hundred and fifty.” 

“That will cotht you two hundred 
thicth month from now. I give good 
termth.” 

Good terms! Young Jolyon checked 
the opening of his lips. One didn’t 
chaffer. 

“I like to know my cuthtomerth, 
you know, Mithter Forthyte. To- 
morrow afternoon.” 

Young Jolyon nodded, and went 
out. 

It hadn’t been so bad, after all; 
and, cantering over to Newmarket, he 
almost forgot how “Post equitem sedet 
atra cura.” 

In the afternoon of the following 
day he received one hundred and fifty 
pounds for his autograph, and seeking 
out “Donny” and the others who held 
his I.0.U.’s, discharged the lot. Not 
without a sense of virtue did he sit 
down to an evening collation in his 
rooms. He was eating cold wild duck, 
when his door was knocked on. 

“Come in!” he shouted. And, there 
—in overcoat, top hat in hand—his 
father stood ... 

Sitting in the City offices of those 
great tea-men, “Forsyte and Treffry,” 
old Jolyon had been handed, with the 
country post, a communication marked: 
“Confidential !” 

“Great Cury, 
“Cambridge. 
“Dear Sir— 

“In accordance with your desire 

that we should advise you of anything 


unusual, expressed to us when you 
opened your son’s account a year ago, 
we beg to notify you that Mr. Jolyon 
Forsyte, Junr., made application to us 
today for an overdraft of one hundred 
pounds. We did not feel justified in 
granting this without your permission, 
but shall be happy to act in accordance 
with your decision in this matter. 

“We are, dear Sir, with the compli- 
ments of the season, 

“Your faithful servants, 
“Brotherton and Darnett.” 

Old Jolyon had sat some time re- 
garding this missive with grave and 
troubled eyes. He then placed it in the 
breast pocket of his frock coat, and 
taking out a little comb, had passed it 
through his grey Dundreary’s and 
moustachios. 

“I am going down to Cambridge, 
Timming. Get me a cab.” 





In the cab and in the train, and 
again in the cab from the station at 
Cambridge he had brooded, restless 
and unhappy. Why had the boy not 
come to him? What had he been doing 
to require an overdraft like that? He 
had a good allowance. He had never 
said anything about being pressed for 
money. This way and that way he 
turned it in his mind, and whichever 
way he turned it, the conclusion was 
that it showed weakness—weakness to 
want the money; above all, weakness 
not to have come to his father first. Of 
all things, Old Jolyon disliked weak- 
ness. And so there he stood, tall and 
grey-headed, in the doorway. 

“I’ve come down, Jo. I’ve had a 
letter I don’t like.” 

Through young Jolyon raced the 
thought: “Davids!” and his heart sank 
into his velvet slippers. He said, how- 
ever, drawling: 

“Charmed to see you, Sir. You 
haven’t had dinner? Can you eat wild 
duck? This claret’s pretty good.” 

Taking his father’s hat and coat, he 
placed him with his back to the fire, 
plied the bellows, and bawled down 
the stairway for forks and another 
wild duck. And while he bawled he 
felt as if he could be sick, for he had 
a great love for his father, and this 
was why he was afraid of him. And 


SCHOLASTIC 


old Jolyon, who had a great love for 
his son, was not sorry to stand and 
warm his legs and wait. 

They ate the wild duck, drank the 
claret, talking of the weather, and 
small matters. They finished, and 
young Jolyon said: 

“Take that ‘froust,’ Dad;” and his 
heart tried to creep from him into the 
floor. 

Old Jolyon clipped a cigar, handed 
another to his son, and sat down in the 
old leather chair on one side of the 
fire; young Jolyon sat in another old 
leather chair on the other side, and 
they smoked in silence, till old Jolyon 
took the letter from his pocket and 
handed it across. 

“‘What’s the meaning of it, Jo? Why 
didn’t you come to me?” 

Young Jolyon read the letter with 
feelings of relief, dismay, and anger 
with his Bank. Why on earth had they 
written? He felt his whiskers, and 
said: 

“Oh! That!” 

Old Jolyon sat looking at him with 
a sharp deep gravity. 

“I suppose it means that you're in 
debt?” he said, at last. 

Young Jolyon shrugged: “Oh! well, 
naturally. I mean, one must—” 

“Must what?” 

“Live like other fellows, Dad.” 

“Other fellows? Haven’t you at 
least the average allowance?” 

Young Jolyon had. “But that’s just 
it,’ he said eagerly, “I’m not in an 
average set.” 

“Then why did you get into such a 
set, Jo?” 

“T don’t know, Sir. School and one 
thing and another. It’s an awfully 
good set.” 

“H’m!” said old Jolyon, deeply. 
“Would this hundred pounds have 
cleared you?” 

“Cleared me! Oh! well—yes, of 
what matters.” 

“What matters?” repeated old Jo- 
lyon. “Doesn’t every debt matter?” 

“Of course, Dad: but everybody up 
here owes money to tradesmen. I mean, 
they expect it.” 

Old Jolyon’s eyes narrowed and 
sharpened. 

“Tradesmen? What matters are not 
tradesmen? What then? A woman?” 
The word came out hushed and sharp. 

Young Jolyon shook his head. “Oh! 
No.” 

Old Jolyon’s attitude relaxed a lit- 
tle, as if with some intimate relief. He 
flipped the ash off his cigar. 

“Have you been gambling, then, 
Jo?” 

Struggling to keep his face calm and 
his eyes on his father’s, young Jolyon 
answered: 

“A little.” 

(Continued on page 46) 
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The President Is Shaved 


Intimate Snapshots of Theodore Roosevelt in the White House 


SSHE gift of the gods to Theodore 
Roosevelt was joy, joy in life. 
He took joy in everything he did, 
in hunting, camping, and ranch- 
ing, in politics, in reforming the police 
or civil service, in organizing and com- 
manding the Rough Riders. 

One exception was his disappoint- 
ment in William H. Taft, his Secretary 
of War, whom he chose to succeed him 
as President. That was bitter, but he 
could laugh at it and himself for mis- 
taking his affection for judgment. An- 
other tragedy in his life was President 
Wilson’s refusal to give him and 
General Wood commands in France, 
and I think that he enjoyed his hate 
of Wilson; he expressed it so well; he 
indulged in it so completely. Yes, I 
think that he took joy in his utterly 
uncurbed loathing for the great War 
President. 

But the greatest joy in T.R.’s life 
was at his succession to the presidency. 
I went to Washington to see him; 
many reformers went there to see the 
first reformer President take charge. 
We were like the bankers T.R. de- 
scribed to me, later, much later, when 
his administration suddenly announced 
a bond issue: 

“It was just as if we had shot some 
big animal and the carcass lay there 
exposed for a feast. The bankers all 
over the country rose like buzzards, 
took their bearings, and then flew in a 
flock straight here to—the carrion.” 

So we reformers took our bearings, 
and flew straight to our first Presi- 
dent, T.R. And he understood, he 
shared, our joy. His offices were 
crowded with people, mostly reform- 
ers, all day long, and the President 
did his work among them with little 
privacy and much rejoicing. He strode 
triumphant around among us, talking 
and shaking hands, dictating and sign- 
ing letters, and laughing. 
Washington, the whole coun- 


try, was in mourning, and no a 
doubt the President felt that pees: 
he should hold himself down; thirty years 
he didn’t; he tried to, but sa reporter 
his joy showed in every word ae muck. 
and movement. I think he th ce with 
thought he was suppressing his small 


his feelings and yearned for 
release, which he. seized 
when he could. One evening 
after dusk, when it was time 
for him to go home, he 
grabbed William Allen White 
with one hand, me with the 
other, and saying, “Let’s get 


home in 


son, at their 


Croton, N.Y. 


By LINCOLN STEFFENS 


out of this,” he propelled us out of 
the White House into the streets, 
where for an hour or more, he allowed 
his gladness to explode. With his 
feet, his fists, his face and with free 
words he laughed at his luck. He 
laughed at the rage of Boss Platt 
and at the tragic disappointment of 
Mark Hanna; these two had not only 
lost their President McKinley but had 
been given as a substitute the man 
they had thought to bury in the vice- 
presidency. T.R. yelped at their down- 
fall. And he laughed with glee at the 
power and place that had come to him. 
The assassination of McKinley had 
affected him, true, but in a romantic 
way. He described what he would do 
if an assassin attacked him. He looked 
about him in the shadows of the trees 
we were passing under—he looked for 
the dastardly coward that might pounce 
upon him, and, it seemed to me, he 
hoped the would-be-murderer would 
appear then and there—say at the next 
dark corner—as he described, as he 
enacted, what he, the President, would 
do to him, with his fists, with his feet, 
with those big, clean teeth. It would 
have frightened the assassin to see and 
hear what it was T.R. would have done 
to him. 

I had come to Washington to find 
out whether the fighting reformer 
President, who used to see things as 
I saw them, saw them now as I saw 
them, and what he meant to do with 
them. I spent my afternoons in the 
press gallery of the Senate and the 
House, watching the senators and rep- 
resentatives I knew about in their 
states at work representing—what? 
There was Aldrich of Rhode Island, 
moving about, chatting with individual 
senators, rarely making a speech, but 
busy just the same. I knew what he 
represented in Rhode Island. He was 















chairman of the finance committee of 
the Senate. What was he doing? Well, 
I knew what he was doing. And I 
knew what the senators he was talking 
to were there to do. The Senate was 
the chamber of the bosses. Two sen- 
ators from each state, one represented 
the political machine that betrayed 
the people of his state, the other rep- 
resented the leading business men of 
his state whom the boss worked for 
there. The United States Senate rep- 
resented corruption, business, as I saw 
it in those days; it was a chamber of 
traitors, and we used to talk about the 
treason of the Senate. And they did 
not know what we meant. 

I told the President about this and 
put to him my question. 

“The representatives and the sen- 
ators,” I said, “those that I know, 
those who come from states that I 
have investigated are picked men, 
chosen for their tried service to the 
system in their states. They stand for 
all you are against; they are against 
all you are for. They have the depart- 
ments filled with men they have had 
sent here to be rewarded for anti- 
social service, and as vacancies occur, 
they will want you to appoint rascals 
of similar records.” He nodded. He 
knew that. T.R. saw the machine; he 
did not see the system. He saw the 
party organizations of the politicians; 
he saw some “bad” trusts back of the 
bad politics, but he did not see the 
good trusts back of the bad trusts 
that were back of the bad machines. 
He did not see that the corruption he 
resisted was a process to make the 
government represent business rather 
than politics and the people. 

“T am on to the crooked machines,” 
he said, “and the machinists, too. Yes 
even in the Congress.” 

“What are you going to do about 
them and their demands for 
jobs for their heelers?” 


Astebicg. “Deal with them,” he 
raphy, from snapped. “If they'll vote 
which this for my measures I’ll appoint 
Pre conga Baa their nominees to Federal 
one ofthe Jobs. And I’m going to tell 
most excit- them so. They think I won't, 

ing books you know. I’m going to call 


of 1931. in a couple of machine sena- 


tors and a few key congress- 
men and tell them I’ll trade. 
I’m going to pass the word 
that "Ill play the game, ap- 
point their men for their 
support of my bills, but’”— 
this with his teeth showing 
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and his fists balled—“their men that 
I appoint have got to take my orders 
and obey them up to the hilt.” 

I think that was one of his pur- 
poses: to build up the party organiza- 
tion with enough of his appointees and 
to lead it with such an expectation of 
reward and punishment that it would 
nominate and help elect him to the 
presidency. T.R. was a politician much 
more than he was a reformer; in the 
phraseology of the radicals, he was a 
careerist, an opportunist with no deep 
insight into issues, but he was inter- 
esting, picturesque. 

I accused him of this superficiality 
once during his first term, when he 
was keeping his promise to carry out 
McKinley’s policies. That was his ex- 
cuse for doing “nothing much.” He 
was “being good” so as to be availa- 
ble for a second term. 

“You don’t stand for anything fun- 
damental,” I said, and he laughed. He 
was sitting behind his desk; I was 
standing before it. He loved to quar- 
rel amiably with his friends, and it 
was hard to hit him. So now, to get 
in under his guard and land on his 
equanimity, I said with all the scorn 
I could put into it, “All you represent 
is the square deal.” 


“That’s it,” he shouted, and rising 
to his feet, he banged the desk with 
his hands. “That’s my slogan: the 
square deal. I’ll throw that out in my 
next statement. The square deal!” 
And he did. 

* * 


A great political ambition was tak- 
ing hold of me, and the presidency of 
my old friend Roosevelt was my op- 
portunity to achieve my high purpose. 
I told him about it; or I tried to. It 
was hard to tell him anything. It was 
easy to make him talk, even about a 
State secret, but to reverse the process 
and make him listen was well-nigh im- 
possible. John Morley, who tried to 
converse, likened the President’s mon- 
ologue to Niagara Falls, but T.R. was 
more like a mighty dam which would 
break and drown you at your first 
word. 

When I had asked him to fix an 
hour when I could see him any day, 
he had looked at his schedule and said 
he had no time left, but, seeing my 
disappointment, he looked again and 
pounced upon a time. 


“T’'ll tell you,” he said, “You can 
have the barber’s hour. He comes in 
to shave me every day at 12:40, and 
you can come in with him.” 

Lucky arrangement it turned out to 
be. It gave me two shots at a purpose. 
Since he would pour forth at your first 
suggestion, I always came into the 
room primed with a question that I 
fired quick; and he went off. All the 
time the barber worked the President 


would talk till—the second shot—the 
razor was working upon T.R.’s lower 
lip. Then I had a second chance to get 
in a word to hold or turn the flood of 
his monologue. 


The President wriggled, twisted ; he 
was ready already to break out over 
me, but I had begged the barber to 
shave the lip close and slow, and he 
was holding on. “Steady, Mr. Presi- 
dent.” 


“Why keep on asking whether a 
senator is honest when what we want 
to know is whether he represents us, 
the people, or some special interest? 
Or a President,” I tossed in, partly to 
heighten the agony. “Are you honest? 
And what if you are? You might be 
honest and honestly represent the rail- 
roads or Wall Street. Honesty is a 
matter of intelligence, really; or the 
opposite. There’s some conflict between 
honesty and intelligence. But here we 
all are asking all the time whether this 
man or that Congressman is a crook 
or an honest man, and only a crook is 
honest enough and intelligent enough 
to know what we all should want to 
know, namely, whether he stands for 
the tariff grafters or the consumers—” 


“One moment, Mr. President,” the 
barber said to the writhing honest 
President; “one moment, please.” 


“Now what I want to do,” I said, 
“is to go around Washington here ask- 
ing you and the Congress and the de- 
partments, what you represent, you 
representatives, and leave your im- 
mortal souls to—the clergy.” 

The barber jumped back, his razor 
high in the air, and I backed off a 
little, as the President sprang upright 
in the chair and was off. 


“You can’t do that,” he shouted. 
“You can ask the question, but you 
can’t make others ask it. They’ll all 
go back to honesty—and want to know 
if we are good men and sincere. And 
it is a moral question, politics, and” 
so on. The barber bathed his face in 
cool water, combed his hair, and did 
all he could to soothe the man, but the 
monologue on morality flowed. 


“And you're too sweeping,” he con- 
tinued. ‘““An honest man can be for 
protective tariff—” 


“If he’s not intelligent,” I helped, 
but it did not help. That caused a 
crash. He got off on the tariff and 
used my “narrowness” to prove how 
dangerous my question was; and from 
that to good intentions; and from that 
—he was called to luncheon, and he 
hunched into his coat, and talking all 
the time, he banged out, slammed the 
door, talking, I am sure, on the other 
side. I’ll bet his luncheon guests got 
it that day. For he was thinking, and 
his form of thinking was talking, talk- 
ing aloud. 
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T.R.’s vice was eating ; it was not bad 
enough to be called gluttony, but he 
was a fast and an enormous eater. A 
good, big dinner and a lively company 
would make him almost drunk. I re- 
member one evening when, after such 
a dinner, he came out into a reception 
room to keep an appointment with me. 
He closed the door behind him, and as 
I rose, he commanded “Sit down” and 
himself sank into a big chair. He was 
excited; talked; got up, walked about. 
Up and down he got, and, as I stood 
up and sat down with him as incon- 
spicuously as I could, he roared: “Sit 
down, and stay down. That’s why I 
asked you to come at this hour; I 
couldn’t have stayed in there where 
they all—men and women, too—rise 
when I rise, sit when the President 
sits. It’s awful. It’s unbearable.” 


He hated forms; everybody knew 
that, but I had never seen him so fierce 
about it as that night. He usually 
laughed, as he did when he told some 
of us how he had entertained two dis- 
tinguished English army officers who 
called on him with letters. 


“They were sportsmen,” he said, 
“riders, hunters, walkers, but they 
were stiff before me. I was the Presi- 
dent, you see, the representative of 
American sovereignty, and they knew 
how to behave in the presence of the 
king. Bah! I said: ‘Let’s take a walk. 
No. Just as we are. I'll not change.’ 
So they couldn’t. In our best afternoon 
clothes, therefore we set out and—I 
know the worst way—we crossed roads 
and fields, jumped fences, and—oh, 
they kept up. They’d have died rather 
than fail the king. They tore along 
after me, kept close up, and I felt 
they were beating me at my own game. 
But I had an idea. I made a big swing 
around to come home and struck the 
middle of a duck pond. You know. 


Not deep, up to my waist, but covered . 


with duck oil. You know. There they 
hesitated. Not I. I marched right in, 
keeping the conversation going, and— 
well, they gasped, but in they waded, 
and so, conversing politely, as two 
gentlemen and the king, we crossed, 
up to our bellies, and came out, drip- 
ping, but polite and unnoticing; we 
came up to the White House and—we 
bowed, formally, and like three court- 
ly rats, we shook hands and parted.” 


I thought and I remarked that those 
British officers had a story to tell. 


“Yes!” he said. “But they'll never 
tell it. They are gentlemen, and”’— 
this with a wry face—‘you do not re- 
peat what you hear or tell what you 
see in the presence of the king.” 





Reprinted from “The Autobiography of 
Lincoln Steffens,” copyright 1931, by per- 
mission of the publishers, Harcourt, Brace 
and Company. 
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FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT 


SUPPOSE the books one has 
chosen or has happened to read 
are important. Everybody makes 
a more or less natural selection, I 
should say, notwithstanding sugges- 
tions or commands. And the book fod- 
der for which we have a natural] taste 
does most to feed the thing we call 
ourselves. 

The Arabian Nights fascinated me 
as a boy. Aladdin and his wonderful 
lamp—‘“‘imagination” was the lamp as 
I see now—was one of the tales that 
never tired me. My father threw in 
Edward Everett Hale’s The Man 
Without a Country and that made a 
deep impression. I remember Don 
Quixote was with me early, almost as 
early as Gulliver’s Travels and Rob- 
inson Crusoe. 

I should mention Wilhelm Meister. 
I got to that through Carlyle, after 
Sartor Resartus. I owe a lot to Shake- 
speare because of Carlyle, and to 
Goethe, the “great liberator.” And I 
should be ungrateful if I omitted to 
mention Victor Hugo the great mod- 
ern in my boyhood, who declared for 
romanticism as a new freedom. He 
wrote the best amateur essay on ar- 
chitecture ever published. It is in 
Notre Dame de Paris. 

In early manhood I was a Meredith- 
ian to the bone for years—am yet. 
When I discovered Samuel Butler, 
William Blake came to stay, and in 
Blake I found the source of the Pre- 
Raphaelite movement in England. 
Rabelais came along about that time. 
But Shelley lifted me higher than was 
my wont in middle life, and strange to 
say I became one of Walt Whitman’s 
lovers about the same time. I see no 
chasm between Shelley and Whitman, 
though Old Walt is much more with 
me now. So are Thoreau and Emerson. 

I have read with enthusiasm the 
great Russians. They early got inside 
me, from Tolstoy and Gogol to Gorky 
and Dostoievsky. Lately, finding the 
Bible in print by Cobden-Sanderson, 
I’ve found it entirely fresh reading 








Books That Have Meant Most To Me 


By FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT 


Ask any European architect who is the greatest of his fellow craftsmen in America, and he 


will answer: "Frank Lloyd Wright!" 


Mr. Wright has not been a prophet entirely without 


honor in his own land, but his influence on the builders of Germany, Austria, and Holland has 
been enormous. A pupil of the late Louis Sullivan, he has made numerous unique contribu- 
tions, especially in the field of domestic architecture. Mr. Wright lives in a house of his 
own design at Spring Green, Wisconsin, where he has just opened the "Taliesin Fellowship,” 
@ project of great creative promise for the training of young apprentices in all the arts. 


and inspiring. I like Carl Sandburg, 
Edna St. Vincent Millay, Ring Lard- 
ner, Westbrook Pegler, Alexander 
Woolcott, and the editorial observa- 
tions of The New Yorker. 

Mine is a catholic taste, which prob- 
ably means a hearty appetite, and I 
find much to admire in books that do 
not touch my own work. When I get 
to those, I find too much pretended or 
missing. 

But, to me, the greatest literature, 
after all, is not words but notes. Bach, 
Handel, and Beethoven, Stravinsky, 
Scriabin, Debussy, and sometimes the 
negro spirituals and jazz. Music gives 
me more now. 

My son Lloyd once took me to task 
for swinging so wide an arc in my ap- 
preciation, taking it for a lack of dis- 
tinction and discrimination. So here I 
make my confession, with an uneasy 
feeling that I have probably omitted 
to mention the most important, if in- 
cidental, book-factors in my making 
because they were so thoroughly di- 
gested as to be utterly forgotten now. 








Compassion 
By BRUCE BARTON 


N 1896, when he was twenty-nine 
years old, Arnold Bennett made 
this entry in his Journal: “Essen- 
tial characteristic of the really 

great novelist: a Christlike, all-em- 
bracing compassion.” 

If, for the words “great novelist,” 
we substitute “great man or woman,” 
I think we would have a guiding prin- 
ciple for these trying days. 

What is compassion? Why should 
any one show compassion? 

It seems to me to be something 
deeper than mere pity. It can exist 
only in the minds of those who feel a 
sense of obligation, who recognize that 
in the distribution of the good things 
of life there is a vast inequality. 

The ordinary man, through the ages, 
has led and still leads a desperate ex- 
istence. Thrown into a world which 
he did not ask to enter, he grows up 
amid hardship and want. He marries, 
with no resource but the strength of 
his arms. He brings children into the 
world, knowing that they, as well as 
their mother and himself, may at any 
moment become the innocent victims of 








his ill health or loss of work. 

He is never more than a few inches 
from the precipice of destruction. Yet, 
in spite of all this, he smiles, he has 
courage, he carries on. 

The whole effort of advancing civili- 
zation is to provide a little better deal 
for this ordinary man. 

In periods like the present the effort 
at readjustment becomes acute. The 
unfairness of Fortune is shockingly 
apparent. In a world that can pro- 
vide plenty for all, millions are hun- 
gry; other millions are bankrupt; only 
a comparatively few seem _ secure. 





BRUCE BARTON 
Columnist, advertising man, and author 
whom everybody knows! 


Small wonder that at such a time there 
are disturbances and revolts. The cry- 
ing need on the part of all of us is for 
understanding, for limitless patience, 
for compassion. 

The disciples of Jesus, when they 
looked out over a hungry crowd, were 
annoyed. They begged Him to “Send 
them away.” But Jesus said: “I have 
compassion on the multitude.” It is 
one of the finest verses in the Bible. 

We are having our experiences with 
people who are hungry and homeless 
and hopeless. We shall have more ex- 
periences. It will show up as nothing 
else ever can what sort of folk we are 
inside. 

Shall we be merely annoyed and im- 
patient? Or shall we show a deep, 
earnest and constructive compassion? 
Copyright, 1932, New York Tribune, Ine. 

Courtesy, New York Herald Tribune 
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After the 
portrait by 
Raeburn 


==SHE London Observer of March 
15, 1931, propounded, by way of 
competition, the question, ““Which 
of the immortals would you choose 
as a companion for half an hour’s 
walk?” The six candidates who headed 
the poll were Shakespeare, Dr. John- 
son, Charles Lamb, Socrates, Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, Julius Caesar. If all the 
competitors, before recording their 
votes, had reread Washington Irving’s 
charming description of his visit to 
Abbotsford and his walks with the 
“Shirra” in 1817, it is possible that 
Scott might have headed the list. — 
was,” says the American, essayist, “ 
if I were admitted to a social com- 
munion with Shakespeare, for it was 
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Walter Scott 
and the English Language 


By ERNEST WEEKLEY 


September 21, 1932, is the one hundredth anniversary of the death of Sir Walter 
Scott, the beloved romancer of "Ivanhoe" and "The Lady of the Lake." Through- 
out the English-speaking world, grateful readers of the great Scotsman will pay 


him tribute. 


in the history of language, Scott has 
been our greatest verbal benefactor. 
He is not one of the very quotable 
poets. Leaving out Shakespeare, who 
stands alone, it may be said that the 
greatest poets are often not the most 
quotable. Each of the immortals has 
given us a few phrases which have 
become an integral part of the English 
vocabulary, but from all the magnifi- 
cent poetry of the nineteenth century 
cannot be drawn a supply of quota- 
tions to compare with that furnished 
in the eighteenth -century by Pope 
alone, the neat and sententious. To 
Scott’s vigorous and galloping verse 
we owe such effective phrases as “Un- 
wept, unhonoured, and unsung,” “Cal- 


edonia! stern and wild,” “to beard the 
lion in his den,” “foemen worthy of 
their steel”; and, although he was a 
landsman, he is our first literary 
authority for the phrase “to nail the 
colours to the mast,” which occurs in 
the Introduction to “Marmion,” an 
example overlooked by the Oxford 
Dictionary. This may not seem a very 
large contribution to English phrase- 
ology, but it is probably as great as 
that of any other nineteeth-century 
poet. The “crowded hour of glorious 
life,’ which is attributed to him in 
some anthologies of quotations, is 
really a quotation from a poem by 
T. O. Mordaunt, used by Scott as an 
epigraph to a chapter of Old Mortality. 





with one of a kindred, if not equal 
genius ... The play of his genius 
was so easy that he was uncon- 
scious of its mighty power . . . I 
do not recollect a sneer through- 
out his conversation any more 
than there is throughout his 
works.” In fact, to quote the same 
authority, a “golden-hearted man.” 

It is rather the fashion just now 
to depreciate Scott. He is, says a 
manufacturer of shockers, unread- 
able. A contemporary lady novel- 
ist records her horror at having 
been suspected of reading Dickens, 
explaining that she felt almost as 
distressed as though she had been 
accused of reading Scott. It is a 
pity she did not add Shakespeare, 
so as to include in one condemna- 
tion the three greatest creators of 
character in English literature. 
The result of the Observer elec- 
tion, recording the opinion of the 
most educated newspaper “con- 
stituency” in the British Isles, 
would seem to indicate that, for 
the lettered, Scott is far from 
being a back number. 

The recent publication of two 
new lives of Walter Scott is a 
reminder that 1982 is the cen- 
tenary of that great man’s death. 
The object of this modest article 
is to call attention to Scott’s con- 
tribution to the vocabulary and 
phraseology of modern English. 
It will, I think, be found that next 
to Shakespeare, whose influence on 
English is a phenomenon unique 








SIR WALTER SCOTT 


By AMELIA JOSEPHINE BURR 


MELROSE 
How often has he lingered here alone 
In such a golden evensong of Spring, 
Making the eye-sweet melody of stone 
More lovely for his words accompanying! 
Singing for very youth of heart, compelled 
By the keen urge of beauty, even as now 
Tweed sings along the valley, April-swelled, 
While the green fields flush slowly to the plow. 


ABBOTSFORD 
This dream come true in quaintly towered stone, 
This palace of desire’s accomplishment— 
Here in his hope already had he known 
A sunset calm of richly earned content, 
But a harsh clarion summoned him to fight 
In sordid lists, to purge another’s shame. 
Harp-hearted, he rang true, and proved him knight 
Of that high chivalry that reck not fame, 
Being content to stand with shield unstained 
Before God’s face. Crown with a nation’s meed 
The Bard—but here where patient and constrained 
He toiled where he had hoped to soar indeed, 
Humbled be still. His victory is gained, 
And of earth’s wordy praise there is no need. 


DRYBURGH 
Here lies his battered armor, hacked and scarred 
By his long conflict. See, what fitter place 
To hold the garb so honorably marred? 
Green house of sleep, from which the years efface, 
One after one, man’s futile traceries 
As one by one frail children of the pen 
Faint slowly to forgotten silences. 
Naught is immortal but the God in men. 


Reprinted from Scribner’s Magazine b courtesy of the 
editor and author and from “In Deep Places,” by Amelia 
Robeson Burr, copyright, 1914, by George H. Doran Co., 
by permission of the publishers. 


It is to the prose works that we 
must go to estimate Scott’s im- 
portance as a word maker and 
phrase maker. The Waverley 
Novels fall into two groups. We 
have the romantic mediaeval tales 
that delighted our boyhood, and 
which the modern consumer of 
thrillers finds long-winded and 
dull. Such are Ivanhoe, The Talis- 
man, and Quentin Durward, the 
greatest of these being Ivanhoe. 
Then there are the immortal 
stories dealing with periods not 
too remote from the author’s own 
times, with the scene laid upon 
his “native heath” (his own 
phrase-, the Border country and 
the Lowlands, regions so rich in 
that legendary lore which Scott 
began to absorb in childhood and 
in which he never ceased to revel. 
It is to these—Guy Mannering, 
The Antiquary, The Heart of 
Midlothian, Rob Roy, and the 
like—that we turn in our mature 
years, when the perusal of some 
“courageous” modern novel im- 
pels us to seek the disinfecting 
society of Dandie Dinmont, Mr. 
Oldbuck, Davie . Deans, Bailie 
Nicol Jarvie, and the rest of a 
society of characters and oddities 
unequaled outside Shakespeare’s 
works except perhaps by Dickens. 
In these two groups of novels 
Scott speaks two separate lan- 
guages. In the first group we have 
the conventional and unreal lan- 
guage of imaginative romance, in 
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the second the natural pithy speech, 
racy of the soil, which he had heard 
all his life from the Lowland burgess 
and peasant. 
II 

To write a realistic historical novel 
of the Middle Ages is, from the lan- 
guage point of view, an obvious im- 
possibility. In Ivanhoe, for instance, 
one half of the characters would have 
to talk late Anglo-Saxon, and the 
other half old Norman-French. To 
give an archaic atmosphere to the 
setting, the author goes in for what 
Stevenson called “tushery,” 
and the result is, to the philo- 
logical reader, an artificial ab- 
surdity. Even in the “props” 
the most conscientious romance 
writer may go hopelessly wrong. 
To take a simple example: In 
Ivanhoe Wamba says to the 
Black Knight, “I have twice 
or thrice noticed the glance of 
a morrion from amongst the 


green leaves.” In Marmian 
Fitz-Eustace speaks of his 
“basnet.” A morrion, the 


brimmed helmet of late Tudor 
times, is as impossible in the 
days of Coeur-de-Lion as a 
basnet, the basin-helmet of the 
early mediaeval warrior, at 
Flodden Field. 

But all this artificiality does 
not prevent it from being one 
of the most picturesque stories 
ever written. We can be thrilled 
by the picture of Ivanhoe and 
the Templar rushing from the 
opposite ends of the lists “with 
the speed of lightning’ and 
meeting “with the shock of a 
thunderbolt,” though we know 
that, in point of fact, they 
lumbered awkwardly up against 
each other on dray horses and 
jabbed away clumsily with 
their barge-pole implements till one of 
them overbalanced and rolled off. 


A word of. which the modern cur- 
rency is entirely due to Scott is “hench- 
man.” A “henchman,” originally a 
horse groom, was in Tudor times a 
kind of page. The “royal henchman,” 
also called “enfants d’honneur,” were 
in the service of the crown till the 
corps was dissolved in 1565, after 
which the word dropped out of use. 
One of .its last records is its solitary 
occurrence in Shakespeare, who uses it 
as the subject of the quarrel between 
Oberon and Titania: 

Why should Titania cross her Oberon? 

I do but beg a little changeling boy 

To be my henchman. 


Early in the eighteenth century the 
word made a mysterious reappearance 
in the Scottish Highlands, being re- 
corded and explained in Edward 
Burt’s Letters from a Gentleman in 
the North of Scotland. It would ap- 


pear that Burt blundered somewhere, 
but Scott, always eager for pictur- 
esque words, pounced on this apparent 
Shakespearean survival and used it in 
“The Lady of the Lake,” repeating, 
in one of his notes, Burt’s very dubious 
explanation of the term. Like many 
other words rescued by Scott, “hench- 
man” is now very much alive. It has 
acquired in America a sense un- 
known in England—namely, that of 
an unscrupulous political adherent. 
III 
If Scott had no other title to our 





Sir. Walter's Study at his famous home, Abbotsford, preserved 


today as he left it a century ago. 


gratitude, he would deserve it for the 
number of Shakespearean words and 
phrases he revived. The eighteenth 
century knew something about Shakes- 
peare, but, under French and John- 
sonian influence, had come to regard 
his language as part of a rugged and 
uncouth past. Scott was saturated in 
Tudor literature, and to him, more 
than to any of his brother Romantics, 
is due the salving of many of the most 
expressive words and phrases in the 
language. Shakespeare himself was 
apparently the “only begetter” of the 
word “fitful,” which he used once 
only, though in one of his most perfect 
lines: 

Duncan is in his grave; 

After life’s fitful fever he sleeps well. 


Scott revived it in the opening lines 


“of “The Lady of the Lake,” thus add- 


ing a most expressive word to our 
vocabulary. Another of Scott’s revivals 
is “yoeman’s service,” first used by 
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Hamlet in describing good and faith- 
ful service such as may bé expected 
from a trusty adherent. 
IV 

It is possible. for the authority of a 
great writer to give to a word a new 
shade of meaning which gradually re- 
places the original. This has happened 
to “gloom,” formerly used of a lower- 
ing, sullen aspect. The current sense 
of darkness dates only from Milton, 
for whom the association between the 
two ideas was naturally very close. 
What Shakespeare has done in this 
way is almost beyond compu- 
tation. As we have seen, Scott 
occasionally misunderstood the 
meaning of an archaic word. 
“Thew,” which we scarcely use 
except in the plural, originally 
meant habit, quality, feature. 
By Shakespeare’s time it had 
come to be used of the general 
physique or “habit of body.” 
Scott revived it in a mistaken 
sense and, by regularly link- 
ing it with “sinew,” gave it the 
muscular connotation which has 
prevailed over its true sense. 
The adjective “bluff” now sug- 
gests a combination of the 
frank, the hearty, and the 
burly. In Ivanhoe the epithet 
is applied to Friar Tuck. Up 
to the eighteenth century it 
meant arrogant, blustering. 
Horace Walpole speaks of 
Henry VIII’s “bluff haughti- 
ness.” This may have suggested 
Scott’s “bluff King Hal,” the 
phrase from which the change 
of meaning apparently dates. 

From about 1600 to 1800 our 
ancestors had to do without the 
adjective “stalwart.” It was a 
very common epithet in Middle 
English (stalworth) and early 
Scottish (stalwart), with an 
original sense of steadfast, unshakable, 
but used also as a vague intensive 
epithet. For example, it could be ap- 
plied to a castle, a fight, or a tempest, 
as well as to a man. Scott either found 
it in the old romantic literature in 
which he delighted or picked it up 
orally as a dialect survival, and it be- 
came one of his favorite epithets, its 
first occurrence being in his descrip- 
tion of a Marmion, “a stalworth knight, 
and keen.” It is now one of the few 
English adjectives that can be used as 
nouns. A “stalwart” is an uncompro- 
mising adherent or admirer, a sense 
which, according to the Oxford dic- 
tionary, quoting the New York Nation, 
was first used by Mr. Blaine in 1877 
to designate those Republicans who 
were unwilling to give up hostility and 
distrust of the South as a political 
motive. 

Reprinted from the Atlantic Monthly, by 
permission of the Editors. , 








How To Make a Scrapbook 


CRAPBOOKS are not only a 
useful adjunct of any high 
school course; they are also the 
best and cheapest of indoor 

sports—the raw material of a good 
time on any rainy week-end or long 
winter evening. You can make scrap- 
books on any subject under the sun, 
grave or gay, from archeology to comic 
strips. 


Subject Matter 


To be worth much, however, a scrap- 
book must have a real purpose. It need 
not have any direct relation to your 
formal studies, but any subject of ab- 
sorbing interest to you which may be 
pursued through the wilderness of 
modern printed and pictorial matter is 
legitimate quarry. For instance: Star- 
gazing, old furniture, butterflies, book- 
plates, quotations, inventions, tennis, 
city-planning, volcanoes. 

The English and the social studies 
courses are two of the most profitable 
fields for making scrapbooks. Many of 
their phases lend themselves to collec- 
tions of pictorial material. The history 
of English literature, or of the modern 
drama; the Presidential campaign, 
immigration, or the study of a country 
or an historical era—Florence of the 
Medicis or modern China, can all be 
illuminated and linked to your class- 
room by scrapbooks. 


Source Material 


Where can you get material for a 
scrapbook? Almost anywhere. There 
is today an astounding amount of il- 
lustrated printed matter not so valua- 
ble as to demand permanent preserva- 
tion, which can be cut up for scrapbook 
purposes, for otherwise it would sim- 
ply find its way into bales of old 
paper: the magazines, weekly and 
monthly; the newspapers, especially 


their charts, maps, cartoons, and roto- 
gravure sections; pamphlets, folders, 
brochures, catalogues, often distributed 
free by manufacturers, stores, cham- 
bers of commerce, trade associations, 
government offices, travel bureaus, 
railroad and steamship lines, etc.; pic- 
ture post-cards, calendars, posters, 
concert and dramatic programs; and 
a great variety of other sources. The 
Fisher Body Corporation, for example, 
publishes a beautiful illustrated book- 
let on the craft guilds of medieval 
England, free for the asking. A New 
England tourist bureau issues a vaca- 
tion folder with an amusing pictorial 
map and cuts of historical and scenic 
features. 

Many students of English want pic- 
tures of living authors and biographi- 
cal material about them. Instead of 
pestering the poor author, taking his 
time, energy and postage, which are 
as much his property as any mer- 
chant’s goods, write to his publishers 
and ask for publicity material about 
him. The leading publishers put out 
illustrated pamphlets about their im- 
portant authors—Macmillans, for in- 
stance, on H. G. Wells; Henry Holt 
on Robert Frost; Doubleday Doran 
for Edna Ferber. | 


Arrangement 


As for the actual inside of your 
scrapbook, of course it will be all the 
better if it is arranged in some or- 
derly way. Organize your collection 
of pictures, clippings, maps, etc., 
under main headings. Lay out each 
sheet with some degree of care for 
its artistic appearance, its “composi- 
tion” and balance. Study the maga- 
zines and rotogravure sections for 
clever layouts. When pictures must 
overlap, do not paste one picture over 
the other. The section of the picture 
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to be covered should be cut away so 
as to avoid two thicknesses. You can 
draw simple borders around your 
pasted clippings, write in titles for 
pictures and cartoons, or print short 
comments that you wish to make. 
Leave reasonable space for further de- 
velopments of your subject, or for 
items which you need and hope to get 
some day. 


Paper and Binding 


The simplest scrapbook is made by 
laying a number of sheets of paper 
together, folding them in the center 
and sewing at the back with thread 
or with wire stitching similar to the 
binding of Scholastic. The capacity 
of such a book is limited. The extra 
thickness of the pasted scrap or 

(Concluded on page 39) 





Win a Prize With Your Hobby 


PRIZES: For the best fifteen scrapbooks submitted by students, Scholastic will award 
fifteen first prizes, consisting each of one guaranteed top-grain cowhide portfolio and 
note-book combination, with zipper fastener on three sides, patented back, and nickel 
rings for loose leaf binding. The combination was invented especially to meet student 


requirements. 


PURPOSE: Scrapbooks may be based upon any subject of interest to the contestant. 
The title page must bear contestant's name, home address, city, state, age, year in 
school, school name, school address, and a short statement of the purpose of the 


scrapbook. 


ELIGIBILITY: Any undergraduate secondary school student may compete. 


CLOSING DATE: Contestants must mail their scrapbooks not later than March |, 
1933, to Scrapbook Editor, Scholastic, 155 East 44th Street, New York. Scrapbooks 
will not be returned unless full shipping or mailing charges both ways are paid by 


contestants. 


BASIS OF AWARDS: Judges will determine winners by the aim and purposefulness 


in the SCHOLASTIC 
Scrapbook Contest 





of the scrapbook, by unity of organization, by the 
treatment of the subject, and by neatness and beau- 
ty of design. All fifteen prizes will not be awarded 


unless entries satisfy a minimum standard of merit 


to be determined by the jury. 
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Elinor Wylie: Precise and Patrician 
By MABEL A. BESSEY 


YA. S one turns the pages of Elinor 
/\\ Wylie’s collected poems, pref- 
aced by the rare foreword of 
her husband, William Rose 
Benét, any attempt to interpret or 
discuss this distinguished poet seems 
futile. Yet because the jewelled brain 
will spin no more fantasies, and be- 
cause it is over three years since the 
silver pen was laid aside forever, trib- 
ute—even though the tribute be clum- 
sy—must be paid to so delicate and 
brilliant a compilation of enduring 
verse. 

In this volume are chronologically 
arranged the four books of Elinor 
Wylie’s poems—Nets to Catch the 
Wind, Black Armour, Trivial Breath, 
Angels and Earthly Creatures, and the 
best of her hitherto uncollected verse. 
Here one may read and interpret as 
one will the pen portrayal of the soul 
that was Elinor Wylie. She has been 
called “a lady of silver,” “a proud 
lady,” “The Lady of Shalott,” a “sort 
of golden Puritan,” a “crystal,” a 
“lovely person.” Full of moods and 
contradictions, one moment, austere 
and remote, the next, revealing the 
gay and glamorous heart of a child, 
she was at once the delight and de- 
spair of her friends. All who write of 
her speak of her impulsiveness, her 
charm, her integrity to her chosen 
profession, her fastidiousness. “She 
loved and, with her whole cultivated 
mind and sensitive soul, she knew the 
beauty and peace and satisfaction of 
all the million things that money can 
buy.” Truly, she was herself “The 
Prinkin Leddie” — “the leddie like 
Solomon’s lily” whose silks are “stiff 
wi’ patterns o’ siller” and whose “wee 
red slippers were made for dancin’.” 
Again, one of her friends says of her, 
“Her passion for silver in its every 
form was second only to her passion 
for Shelley.” Thus there comes into 
being that strange novel, The Orphan 





* Angel, and the. poem, “A Red Carpet 


for Shelley.” 

Silver and the poet Shelley—but 
most of all the pursuit of “the milk- 
white hounds of the moon.” For it was 
the unattainable that called her, and 
deny it as she might, hope had con- 
fused her mind “with images of eagle 
and of antelope.” Always she lived at 
the white heat of creative desire. 





Elinor Wylie was born in Somer- 
ville, New Jersey, and proudly traced 
her ancestry back on both sides through 
old American families. Her girlhood 
was spent in Washington, D. C. For 
some years she lived in England. Re- 
turning to the United States, she made 
her later home in New York. But it 
was the Maine coast which seems to 
have been her favorite haven. Eliza- 
beth Sergeant, in a sketch of her, 
writes of this: 

The Maine coast, which she had always 
loved, was her favorite haven. There, being 
after all unhappy, rather lonely and un- 
occupied, wandering one day about the 
house, she saw the gleam of a slender sil- 
ver object in the corner of a deserted 
room. It was a pen. She recognized it 


. because she had tried it in her early youth, 


picked it up in the New Forest, and thrown 
it down in a quick despair. She liked its 
slim elongated shape, exclaimed with hor- 
ror over its tarnished surface and polished 
it tenderly to the metallic sheen that she 
exacted of all the objects that surrounded 
her. 


This pen became her talisman. 

There is so much that can be said 
of Elinor Wylie’s poetry—of the ele- 
gance of its form, of the wealth of her 
classical reading, of its Greek clarity 
of image, of the strange enchantment 
of her lines, of her delight in intricate 
themes, and of her love of words. “I 
love smooth words,” she says, “like 
gold-enameled fish 
“Which circle slowly with a silken swish, 
“And tender ones, like downy-feathered 

birds— 


eo @ <«@ 
“I love bright words, words up and sing- 
ing early, 
“Words that are luminous in the dark and 
sing—” 

Consequently we find in her poetry 
strange and odd conceits, curious meta- 
phors, words whose meaning, exact for 
her purpose, are sometimes quite be- 
yond the comprehension of the lay 
reader. Water lilies are described as 
“smooth as cream, with long stems 
dripping crystal.” A bricklayer is 
spoken of as having “lustrous bricks 
brighter than blood’ his smoking mor- 
tar whiter than bone.” “Rain’s cold 
grains” are “silver-gray” and “sharp 
as golden sands.” Flesh is “fine-spun.” 
“Inscrutable” lips are “chiseled and 
curled.” Dragons are “wyverns.” In 











ELINOR WYLIE 


her dedication to Trivial Breath she 
speaks of the English language, to 
which she vows fealty, as “that con- 
duit whose veins are threaded with 
pellucid truth.” 

During her life-time, Elinor Wylie 
was deeply loved. Her husband speaks 
of her as ranging 


“... from grave to gay, from lively to 
severe in the space of an instant. All her 
friends knew Elinor’s lively, witty side, her 
childlikeness, her headlong sympathies, the 
impulsive traits that endeared. Erudite 
and the paragon of artistic integrity, she 
could flash into a mood of clever nonsense 
at any moment. Her bronze hair seemed 
to have wings, and her head on its beauti- 
ful throat to bear the face of one flying. 
Her lineaments in laughter had both the 
surprised innocence and the mischief of a 
child.” 


The poems below are reprinted from 
Collected Poems of Elinor Wylie, by 
permission of and special arrangement 
with Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., author- 
ized publishers. 


Sonnet from 
A Red Carpet for Shelley 


But this is nothing; an eccentric joke 
The legendary patchwork of a year 

Flung into muddiness, like Raleigh’s cloak, 
To ask the honour of your step, my dear. 
Your path is printed on the atmosphere 
Forever as a flame against the smoke 

Of obscure vision, and I must invoke 
Your magnanimity to make it clear. 


If I might spread soft words like living 
grass 

Laid smooth beneath the heavy wheels of 
Time; : 

If I might loose the river of a rhyme 

Or build a pavement out of gold and glass 

Providing Heaven for you to walk upon, 

It would be well; it would be better done. 

(Concluded on page 16) 
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Shades of Daniel Boone 


OWDER horn, tomahawk and knife 

at his hip, across his shoulder the 

long Kentucky rifle, a gift to his 

grandmother from Daniel Boone, and 
within his spirit the restlessness and cour- 
age of the pioneer, Andy Burnett, at sev- 
enteen, set out to a far more adventurous 
destiny than his visions of a farm in Mis- 
souri anticipated. For over ten years he 
was. to wander in that almost limitless 
wilderness lying west of the Mississippi— 
the skill of his hunting, the accuracy of his 
aim, the depth of his friendship with the 
Indians becoming legends among the Moun- 
tain Men with whom he lived. 

Burnett’s story is not alone an “adven- 
ture story.” It is, as well, a careful recon- 
struction of a kind of life, the life of the 
man who forms the farthest rim of ex- 
pansion, the trapper. The reader learns 
with Andy the fundamental rules of moun- 
tain life. He learns how to detect an In- 
dian’s presence, how to build a smokeless 
fire, how to make a boat out of buffalo 
skin. The richness of the background adds 
a reality to character and situation that 
intensifies the interest and suspense. 

Those who followed the tale of Andy 
Burnett in the pages of the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post last year, will welcome this vol- 
ume. 

(The Long Rifle, by Stewart Edward 
White: Doubleday Doran & Co., 19382). 


Stealing the English Language 


“Pillaging the Language,” by Frank H. 
Vizetelly in the Atlantic Monthly, August. 


Mr. Vizetelly, who has made a life-long 
study of the English language, feels that 
we speak the one tongue that is nearer to 
polyglot than any other now spoken, for 
the coining of words is a perpetual per- 
formance. It is especially of the man who 
has goods to sell that he speaks in this 
article, the man who not only sees the 
necessity for a word that will arrest atten- 
tion or a slogan that is easily memorized, 
but having secured his word or coined it, 
appropriates it and registers it as a trade 
name. “Word piracy is not uncommon and 
against such a form of buccaneering one 
may protest, for it threatens some of the 
choicest of our vocables, others having al- 
ready been misappropriated.” 


“Put Your Husband in the Kitchen,” by 

Helen Keller, Atlantic, August. 

“Put your husband in the kitchen,” says 
Helen Keller, “and you will have concrete 
illustration of the reason for the tragic 
muddle of present economic conditions. As 
a matter of plain fact, what women have 
done with labor-saving machinery in the 
home is exactly the reverse of what men 
have done with it in their factories and 
offices. The captain of industry seizes upon 
improved tools as means to increase pro- 
duction, and now he finds the channels of 
trade clogged with more goods than can be 
sold; his wife uses them to produce leisure 
of which she can never have too much.” 


“Flying the Atlantic,” by Amelia Earhart 
in the American Magazine, August. 

“I flew the Atlantic because I wanted 
to,” says Amelia Earhart, and proceeds to 
tell of her equipment, her preparations, 
and her plane. She feels that adventure is 
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worthwhile in itself, but adventure is not 
for novices or scatterbrains. It is for peo- 
ple who have wanted to do a certain thing, 
who have wanted it for years more than 
anything else, and who finally, concen- 
trating on that above all other beckoning 
thoughts, have carried it through. 


“Youthful Publishers of a Flourishing 

Newspaper,” American, August. 

Over a year ago, in the village of Chi- 
tina, Alaska, a young man of eleven start- 
ed the Chitina Weekly Herald. The paper 
was given such a hearty welcome and its 
circulation increased so fast that he had 
to take on additional help almost imme- 
diately. He appointed his brother Philip, 
then aged nine, reporter and business man- 
ager, and they soon took their chum Billy 
Moore on the staff as assistant editor and 
circulation manager. Every week the pains- 
takingly mimeographed copies are delivered 
by hand, dog sled, railroad and airplane to 
subscribers in Alaska, and by mail to 
other readers in thirty-six states, Cuba, 
Mexico, France, and Japan. 


Analyzing the Platforms 


“My Platform: A Foreword by the Edi- 
tor,” in Forum, September. 


Considering the three party platforms, 
Dr. Leach, editor of Forum, finds that he 
can support none of them without reserva- 
tions. He offers his own platform of twenty 
points which he says arbitrates some of 
the controversies of the past two years. 
Among the points which he advocates are 
the lowering of high tariffs; the cancella- 
tion of war debts in proportion to the 
reduction of armaments; compulsory un- 
employment insurance financed equally by 
employer and employee; and adherence, 
with reservations, to the League of Na- 
tions. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDY: 

Compare carefully the excerpts from the three 
party platforms on p. 23. (The complete text of 
the Republican and Democratic is in Current 


History for August.) In what ways does the Edi- 
tor of Forum take issue with the party platforms? 


Brothers of the North 
“Wrack and Ruin,” by Cenethe Thomas in 
Harper’s, September. 


“Wrack and Ruin were not beautiful. 
They were something far more interesting, 
almost terrible. There was something lean, 
sharp, weapon-like about them. They had 
the slender legs and flanks of greyhounds. 
They were speed incarnate.—*** Suddenly 
Wrack reared. Ruin plunged. In a shower 
of sound they were off, down the knoll 
from the shacks, and out of sight beyond 
the first bend in the timber road, their 
little red cutter whipping behind them. 
From then on, the team was the most im- 
portant thing in my-ten-year-old world.” 

As interesting as Wrack and Ruin’s ro- 
mantic origin and life, is the author’s re- 
creation of the snow-bound world of his 
childhood, with the two speed demons vie- 
ing with the big timber, and the lumber- 
jacks and the bitter cold as dominating 
interests in his life. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDY: 

Select passages from this article that create 
vivid pictures in your mind. Note the choice of 
words carefully. Have you ever had similar ex- 
periences? Write a character sketch of some 
childhood friend or pet. Show what they are by 
what they do. 
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Signs of Recovery 
“Have Americans Lost Their Nerve?” by 
Gilbert Seldes in Scribner’s, September. 


America has lost, not its nerve, accord- 
ing to Mr. Seldes, but its strength of char- 
acter. We have fallen into apathy; we are 
nerveless because we neither resist nor 
act. The causes are to be found before the 
year of fatality, October 29, 1929. The 
boom was our panic. In three years of 
world disaster, lassitude has followed 
shock. It might be a better symptom if 
we had roused ourselves sufficiently during 
these years to protest not only against the 
lack of bread, but against the lack of 
foresight and intelligence and goodwill of 
our leaders. Or perhaps a protest against 
politics; or against the timidity which has 
prevented all our responsible leaders from 
cutting themselves loose from traditions 
to offer a bold economy for the future. - 


SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDY: 

What were the causes for the “panic” which, 
according to Mr. Shelds, ended in October, 
1929? On what points do you agree with the 
author? Disagree? How does he prove his con- 
tention that our strength of character has been 
lost? What hope does he see for the future? 
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The Poetry Corner 


(Concluded from page 15) 


Beauty 
Say not of Beauty she is good, 
Or aught but beautiful, 
Or sleek to doves’ wings of the wood 
Her wild wings of a gull. 


Call her not wicked; that word’s touch 
Consumes her like a curse; 

But love her not too much, too much, 
For that is even worse. 


O, she is neither good nor bad, 
But innocent and wild! 

Enshrine her anc she dies, who had 
The hard heart of a child. 


Robin Hood's Heart 


The whole of him ‘except his heart 
Was lying straight and still, 

And that was pulling his ribs apart 
To climb to the top of the hill. 


“Get up; get up; the sheets are clean; 
The pillow is smooth and even; 

Climb the hill, for we have not seen 
One half our fill of heaven; 


“One half our fill of heaven on earth 
And the sun on the red deer’s haunches; 
The bridge between our death and birth 
Is only a matter of inches. 


“Throw off your laundered sheets and 


climb; 
The grave is not forgiving, 
And he who shortens his life in time 
May lengthen it in living. 


“If a little vein within me broke, 
The blood would frighten your pillow; 


But there’s brave red earth beneath the oak , 


And water beneath the willow, 


“That are not scared of any man’s blood 
When once he’s left off breathing; 

The rabbits frolicking in the wood 

Will sniff and think it nothing. 


“At the little noise our death will make 
No red deer need stand still; 

Get up; get up, for heaven’s sake 

And climb to the top of the hill.” 
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me AS ONE READER TO ANOTHER 


Conducted by MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 


Letters on Books and Reading may be addressed to Mrs. Becker at 155 E. 44th St., N. Y. C. 





*7Z OPY” for the first Fall number 
of Scholastic must be in so early 
that here I am still in London 
putting the finishing touches on 

a report that you will be reading by 
the time I get back to the United 
States. I have been working on it 
off-and-on for most of the summer, 
classifying, comparing, and compiling 
opinions from the many letters you 
sent me so that I could print a list 
of the Hundred Best Biographies for 
High Schools, on which this is a pre- 
liminary report. The list will later be 
printed in leaflet form, with publishers 
and prices, which I have had to leave 
out of this week’s issue in order to get 
in so many titles. 

One hundred and forty-eight differ- 
ent biographies were recommended in 
letters coming from all over 
the country, giving in each 
case the reason why the book 
had helped the reader and 
why he thought it would help 
others. The only biographies 
I have left out were those 
that seemed to me less inter- 
esting to the general reader. 
For instance, anyone would 
be moved and helped by Madeline 
Goss’s Beethoven, Master Musician, 
while Spitta’s fine Life of Bach would 
be more interesting to one who was 
already interested in music. 

I have called the first classification 
“Heroes”; it is the most popular type 
of biography, and according to this 
inquiry, the most popular living hero 
is Charles Lindbergh. That is, his 
autobiographic “We” tied for first 
place as the book most often recom- 
mended in this contest. The other, I 
am pleased and amused to find, is 
Barrie’s life of his mother, Margaret 
Ogilvie, so that a lovely little Scots- 
woman who scarce ever left her north- 
ern village shares with the Lone Eagle 
the first place on this bookshelf. The 
next book in line was The Americani- 
zation of Edward Bok. 

But if you put together all the books 
about Lincoln that have been strongly 
recommended, you see that he is far at 
the top of the hero list. The most 
popular is Carl Sandburg’s Abraham 
Lincoln: the Prairie Years, then come 
Nicolay and Hay’s Lincoln and Lord 
Charnwood’s Abraham Lincoln, and 
there was enthusiastic praise for 
Honoré Willsie Morrow’s With Malice 
Toward None and Ida Tarbell’s He 
Knew Lincoln, which are both told in 








vivid narrative. Besides, Eldridge 
Brooks’s life was recommended, and 
R. H. Schauffler’s Lincoln’s Birthday. 
As might be expected this year there 
were many good words for Washing- 
ton, and the book about him most often 
praised was the George Washington of 
Paul Leicester Ford, though Owen 
Wister’s Seven Ages of Washington 
had its partisans and one boy liked 
best the new—and very good— George 
Washington of Professor Sears. 

The next most popular hero would 
seem to be Edison, and the most popu- 
lar book about him is The Boy’s Life 
of Edison, by William Meadowcroft, 
though some liked Henry Ford’s book 
about Edison. Joan of Arc almost tied 
with the Wizard of Electricity, and 
there were the same number of votes for 
her new biography, Hilaire 
Belloc’s appreciative Joan of 
Arc, as for a tried favorite, 
Albert Bigelow Paine’s The 
Girl in White Armor. 

No less than four books 
about Mark Twain’s life were 
warmly praised, and none of 
them overlap: his own unfor- 
gettable picture of Life on the 
Mississippi; A. B. Paine’s standard 
biography; Mary Lawton’s A Life- 
time with Mark Twain, a naive and 
intimate report taken from the lips of 
an old house-servant; and William 
Dean Howells’s affectionate My Mark 
Twain. Ludwig’s Napoleon was the 
best-liked biography of the little Cor- 
poral, though two others were named; 
Laura Richard’s Florence Nightingale 
was the favorite of four recommended 
lives of this popular heroine. Comman- 
der Byrd’s own Skyward and 
Dick Byrd, Air Explorer, by 
Fitzhugh Green were both 
recommended, the latter for 
younger boys. Other hero 
biographies included Lee the 
American by Gamaliel Brad- 
ford, Helen Nicolay’s Boy’s 
Life of General Grant, Fay’s 
Benjamin Franklin, Apostle 
of Modern Times, and William Allen 
White’s Calvin Coolidge, which was 
chosen, they told me, as much for its 
lucid and straightforward style as for 
its subject matter. 

Next most popular was the sort of 
biography that shows success won 
under disadvantages: success of any 
sort so long as it is not won at the 
expense of the higher nature, and any 
disadvantages so long as they are over- 





come by the subject’s own “grit and 
hold-fast.” There were serious obsta- 
cles to meet in Helen Keller’s Story 
of My Life, and in John Morley’s 
Life of John Milton, which was recom- 
mended as a companion for Miss Kel- 
ler’s book because “he was blind at 
forty-three, and think what he did 
after that!” They are in Booker 
Washington’s Up from Slavery and 
though not so difficult, in Paul Robe- 
son, Negro, by his wife. They are in 
the lives of immigrants, such as the 
noble Making of an American by 
Jacob Riis: in Mary Antin’s The 
Promised Land; and in the rise of a 
poor Welsh lad, James Davis, who be- 
came our Secretary of Labor, told in 
The Iron Puddler. Kellock’s Houdini 
is a biography of this sort, much liked. 
I am glad to find that others like one 
of my favorites, The Last of the Ti- 
tans: Schumann-Heink, in which Mary 
Lawton tells the tremendous struggle 
of this grand creature against every 
adverse circumstance. Several praised 
Mrs. H. W. Morrow’s Tiger! Tiger! 
because this life of John B. Gough 
shows his desperate struggle against 
a strong craving for drink. Mary 
Roberts Rinehart’s My Story pleased 
girls with their way to make in the 
world, especially if they were inter- 
ested in nursing or writing, and 7'he 
Stump Farm, by Hilda Rose, showed 
young farmers that something could 
be done gaily under the most difficult 
conditions. The Circus Lady by Jo- 
sephine Robinson, keeps its popularity 
in this class; it is included in part in 
Helen Ferris’s composite biography, 
Girls Who Dared. And I think that 
the real reason why The Edu- 
cation of a Princess was so 
popular in America is the one 
you gave me, that the Grand 
Duchess Marie kept up her 
courage in the crash of a so- 
cial system. 

“American Home Life” is 
the next group, and the most 
popular book in it is Cornelia 
S. Parker’s An American Idyl, the 
next being Grandmother Brown’s Hun- 
dred Years, and the Life of Alice Free- 
man Palmer by Dr. Palmer. A new- 
comer in this group is Larry by Larry 
Foster, a boy’s life at a modern col- 
lege that deserves all its high praise 
and popularity. Laura Richard’s Step- 
ping Westward is a picture of an 
American Home in the Golden Age of 


(Continued on next page) 
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To High School Writers 


AbY form of writing by undergraduate high 
school students is eligible for publication 
in this department, which will appear as often 
as the accumulation of good material war- 
rants. All work submitted to the Round Table 
is also eligible for the prizes in the literary 
division of the ninth Annual Scholastic Awards, 
which will be distributed next April. 

Contributors should write their name, their 
home address, their school, and the name of 
their English teacher on the upper right hand 
corner of their m ipts. M ipts will 
not be returned unless accompanied by a 
self-addressed stamped envelope. Because of 
the large number of manuscripts received, it 
is impossible to criticize individual work. On 
account of limited space, the Round Table 
can print only short material, as a rule, and 
nothing over a maximum of 500 words for 
prose or 50 lines for verse can be published. 

Address manuscripts to the Round Table, 
SCHOLASTIC, 155 East 44th Street, New 
York, N. Y. 














Cracked Ice 


NOTICED the eggs in the window were 

beginning to crack in spite of the glow- 

ing heater that warmed the front end 
of the shop. I could see by standing in the 
doorway that Brehm’s next door had yel- 
low yolks and white shells running down 
the pane. The steam was beginning to 
freeze and I could trace the patterns on 
its dampened surface. The soda water had 
frozen and little icicles hung from the tank. 
Even the buttermilk was frozen into lumps 
that dropped sluggishly into cold glasses. 

The streets were nearly deserted but oc- 
casionally a customer came in for milk and 
eggs. The ice cream was too hard to serve. 
I broke it loose from the sides of the 
frosted container with the ice pick. I fin- 
ished weighing the butter and took the 
milk bottles into the back room. 

The two men who had been drawing 
maps of the Manchurian situation on the 
back of the menu had gone, leaving dirty 
coffee cups and cigarette ashes. I sipped 
hot chocolate and felt glad there wasn’t a 
clock. The ticking of a clock always made 
me feel loneiy. 

A man in a gray overcoat opened the 
door. His collar was turned high but I 
could see how red the wind had made his 
ears. I could hear the newsboy across the 
street calling something about “Hold up! 
Hold up!” The idea left me steaming. The 
man pushed his hand further into his 
pocket. The door opened again. “Hello!” 
I said, “It’s the oyster man. Aren’t you 
out late?” He bought a malted milk each 
night on his way home from his oyster 
shop. As I poured the malt into the con- 
tainer I noticed the other man had gone. 
He hadn’t ordered or even spoken—just 
gone. The street car scraped around a 
corner and for a moment the shop seemed 
almost warm. 

—Emily Gartside 

West Seattle (Washington) High School 

Teacher, Miss Belle McKenzie 
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I Shall Rock a Cradle 


VER since I can remember I have 
had this proverb of poor Richard 
held up before me: “By diligence and 
patience the mouse ate into the cable.” At 
first the only word I understood in the 
quotation was “mouse.” Gradually, how- 
ever, the meaning dawned upon me and I 
was shocked to discover that the bitter 
truth of the old proverb was that I should 
work and work and work and never stop 
working and always be pleasant about it. 
I was never to complain about the task 
before me. 


Now, by nature, I blush to confess, I 
am lazy. I do not like to work. I have never 
liked to work. Ever since I can remember, 
certain tasks have filled me with dread. 
For instance, studying in school has never 
appealed to me, this, in spite of the fact 
that I can name a hundred people who 
have risen to fame and fortune because 
of their diligence in studies. I was quite 
along in years before I discovered, by my- 
self, that there were exceptions like, for 
instance, Edison. 

When one is afflicted as I have just con- 
fessed to be, comparisons are very offen- 
sive. I need not say that they have been a 
common experience in my life. Everybody, 
for the most part, has eaten into the cable 
more diligently and more patiently than I. 
Resolve as often as I may that I will re- 
form, I find that the habits of years are 
hard to break. So I go on working at the 
few things I like to do—drawing and writ- 
ing and taking it easy with the rest of the 
cable. Can it be that I am “addled?” or, 
is it inherited? Well, who wants to eat 
into cables, anyhow? 

And what of the future when my dili- 
gent contemporaries shall be climbing the 
Alps? Shall I climb a flag pole and by dili- 
gence and patience gain undying fame by 
outsitting the world? : 

No. When the others shall rock the world 
with their orations, their symphonies, their 
inventions, I shall rock a cradle and sing, 
“Go to sleep, dear baby. ‘By diligence and 
patience the mouse ate into the cable.’” 

—Betty Bolinger 
St. Margaret’s Academy 
_ Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Teacher, Sister Henrica 





Sophistication 
I’ve drunk quite deeply at the well of life 
I’ve tasted every grape upon the vine 
I’ve eaten all the frosting from my cake 
I’ve nibbled at the ginger-bread man, 
Time. 


But now I find I’d rather have my cake 
Than eat it—Oh why did I break my fast? 
Perhaps it can’t be helped—but how I wish 
That I had kept the frosting ’till the 
last! 
—Eileen Burns 
Academic High School, Auburn, N. Y. 
Teacher, Miss F. Webster 


SCHOLASTIC 
As One Reader to Another 


(Continued from page 17) 

Boston, prolonged into today in Maine; 
and Jane Addams’s fine Twenty Years at 
Hull House gives an intimate picture of 
the course of social reform. I could put 
two biographies of actors into the “suc- 
cess” group: Up the Years from Blooms- 
bury by George Arliss, and Footlights and 
Sportlights by Otis Skinner. 


In the group “Adventure,” Lowell 
Thomas’s Count Luckner: Sea Devil was 
most popular, and I don’t wonder; when 
the news lately reached London of a re- 
cent German marine disaster the first re- 
ports were that Count Luckner had gone 
down with the ship, and you would scarce- 
ly believe how everyone in England seemed 
to mourn for a former foe, and how glad 
they were to find that the report was not 
correct. Mrs. Custer’s stirring life of her 
soldier husband in Boots and Saddles has 
much historic value, and so have the biog- 
raphies of Buffalo Bill. With Lawrence in 
Arabia, by Lowell Thomas; Riata and 
Spurs, by Charles Siringo; and the bril- 
liant Lone Cowboy of Will James show 
life in the wilder parts of the world. 


Science has its representatives on our 
list: The Beloved Physician, a new and 
much-needed life of Dr. Osler; Valery- 
Radot’s Pasteur; Gustav Eckstein’s No- 
guchi; and De Kruif’s Hunger Fighters., 
Literature is represented by Stewart’s 
Robert Louis Stevenson, and the great new 
Life of Emerson by Van Wyck Brooks. 

The letters were especially good in the 
field of History, for they told how they 
had helped the reader to get lively and 
life-like pictures of the subjects’ times as 
well as their lives. For instance, Strachey’s 
remarkable study, Elizabeth and Essex— 
and of course his inimitable Queen Vic- 
toria and the caustic Eminent Victor- 
ians. France was represented by the noble 
life of Madame Roland, 4 Daughter of the 
Seine, by Jeannette Eaton, whose The 
Flame, a life of St. Catherine of Siena, was 
also praised for its picture of a woman’s 
well-poised life in turbulent medieval Italy. 
Maurice Francis Egan’s Everybody's St. 
Francis was another prime favorite, and 
Hilaire Belloc’s Marie Antoinette had its 
friends. The Orient was shown in Cheng 
Tscheng’s 4 Son of China, and in the de- 
lightful 4 Daughter of the Samurai by 
Madame Sugimoto, while of men now 
forces in contemporary civilization special 
attention was called to Andrew’s Mahatma 
Gandhi and to the autobiography of Benito 
Mussolini. 

Naturally our chief interest in historical 
biography was in American subjects: the 
autobiographical studies of Hamlin Gar- 
land were very popular, especially 4 Son 
of the Middle Border and Trail Makers of 
the Middle Border. Daniel Boone came 
next, with special favor to his life by 
Stewart Edward White; Gertrude Ather- 
ton’s The Conqueror, the fictionized but 
accurate life of Alexander Hamilton: 
Agnes Repplier’s striking records of the 
missionary activities of Pére Marquette 
and Mére Marie of the Ursulines; the bril- 
liant and sound story of the Adams Fam- 
ily, by James Truslow Adams. 
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Building a New World Through the Schools 


The New Education Fellowship Draws Up Blue Prints 


Nice, France, August 14. 


Y last previous article in 
Scholastic was written 
from Shanghai, China— 
' the scene of international 
conflict in the Far East and the pos- 
sible center of another world war. 
Since that time, I have visited nine 
world ports—Hong Kong, Singapore, 
Penang, Colombo, Bombay, Aden, 
Port Said, Malta, and Marseilles. In 
every one the same condition of un- 
rest that one finds in New York, Chi- 
cago, San Francisco, and other Ameri- 
can communities is evident. That the 
economic depression—“hard times”— 
is completely world-wide was evident 
in every port. Everywhere we saw 
stores filled with goods unsold, pro- 
prietors eager to sell at a loss in order 
to get money with which to pay rent 
and buy food, people out of work, 
craftshops and factories quiet, harbors 
with few ships at the dock, and most 
of those only partly loaded. 

And now I am back in Europe— 
back in the modern, industrial, efficient 
West—to find what? An even more 
disordered and chaotic world than it 
was last year. Europe, which invented 
the scientific way of thinking, power- 
driven machine manufacturing, and 
modern ways of using money and 
credit, stands baffled and bewildered, 
uncertain which way to turn, unable 
to see the way out. 

In the past year political leaders 
have sought for solutions in another 
series of conferences—conferences on 
reparations and debts, conferences on 
economic conditions generally, confer- 
ences on disarmament. All but one, 
that on reparations, have failed. In 
that partially successful one it appears 
that some definite progress toward 
world peace was achieved. The pre- 
miers of England, France, and Italy 
agreed to a plan by which further 
“reparations” to be paid by Germany 
are practically eliminated, and her 
sole responsibility for the launching 
of the World War is denied. Thus for 
the first time in thirteen years has 
been removed one of the worst stum- 
bling blocks to political peace in 
Europe and the world, But most of 









By HAROLD RUGG, Ph.D. 


Scholastic Social Studies Editor 





Dr. Harold Rugg, Social Studies Editor 
of Scholastic, will contribute to every 
issue this year a comprehensive article 
giving his own incisive interpretations of 
world affairs and social-economic prob- 
lems. Dr. Rugg has just returned from a 
six months’ tour of the world, most of 
which was spent in the Far East studying 
the Chi | , and ending in 
France, where he took an active share in 
the great conference here described. As 
Professor of Education at Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Columbia University, and the 
author of numerous important critical 
studies and high school texts, he is one 
of America's leading authorities on pro- 
gressive education. 











the economic and psychological ob- 
stacles to peace still remain. (In a 
later article I shall review these con- 
ditions in Europe and the conferences 
which sought to adjust them.) 


A Different Kind of Conference! 


But for two weeks I have myself 
been taking part in a different kind 
of conference, one that is constructive, 
one that gives promise of really con- 
tributing to the building of a better 
world; namely, that of the New Edu- 
cation Fellowship in Nice, France. 
Here has met a great cooperative body 
of educational workers, 1600 repre- 
sentatives from fifty-two nations, 
teachers, directors of schools, univers- 
ity professors and presidents, artists, 
scientists, and administrators, 


Here sat together in a conference 
of true international understanding 
and perfect trust, cultured Chinese and 
Japanese, French and Germans, Brit- 
ish and East Indians, North Americans 
and Latin Americans, and scores of 
other nationalities. Every continent of 
the earth and remote islands of the 
seven seas sent leaders of the “New 
Education” to the sixth world confer- 
ence table of this great enterprise. 


It has been a thrilling experience, 
this coming together of men and 
women of different hair and skin color, 
of different languages, but of a com- 
mon humanity. Never before have I 
seen illustrated so clearly the fact of 
the unity of mankind. “There are no 
superior races, no inferior races” rang 
out from meeting after meeting. All 
mankind—white men, brown men, yel- 
low men, black men—all are one. And, 
said these determined humanitarian 
leaders, we shall use the schools of the 
entire earth to build deliberately a 
common knowledge of civilizations and 
cultures, a common respect and ad- 
miration for other peoples and their 
ways of living, a common spirit of 
cooperation, a common love among 
men, 


On two facts more than all others 
they stood bravely together through- 
out this meeting! First, the new in- 
dustrial civilization which has been 
produced since 1700 is chaotic, out of 
control; and Western civilization is 
really on trial. Second, we must use 
the schools of the world to help recon- 
struct it. In speeches, round table dis- 
cussions, written papers, talks in little 
groups, were heard phrases descrip- 
tive of the disordered condition of the 
nations. Listen to a few characteristic 
ones: 

—at least 25,000,000 people out of work 
in Europe and America, confronting 
starvation in the midst of plenty. 

—an interdependent world order utterly 
lacking -central control over the pro- 
duction and distribution of important 
goods and resources. 

—grossly unfair division of the world’s 
wealth and income. 

—the insane setting up of tariff barriers 
around trade-starved peoples. 
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—increasing armaments wasting and 
dwindling resources of the world. 

—special privileges of certain races over 
other races, of certain nations, of cer- 
tain classes within nations. 

—lack of true beauty in architecture, 
costume, ceremonies, ways of living 
together. 

—short-sighted selfishness of the owners 
of the world’s wealth in not taxing 
themselves sufficiently to guarantee 
every human being a decent living. 

—false standards of competition, win- 
ning from your neighbor at all costs. 

—unnecessary rush and strain in peo- 
ples’ lives. 


The Historic Role of Education 


Furthermore, they agreed that the 
fundamental reason for the widespread 
fear and hatred among peoples, the 
race for world trade and armaments, 
and the like, was the lack of proper 
education in the past. They pointed 
out that these nationalistic attitudes 
have been created in people every- 
where by the false statements they 
read in newspapers, by the utterances 
of public speakers in the various coun- 
tries, by propaganda over the radio, 
through the movies, and in other ways. 
Moreover, this control of public opin- 
ion and artificial creation of national 
hatreds and the spirit of competition 
is a recent matter. Prior to 1850 the 
peoples of the world did not hate one 
another. Kings and emperors hated 
and conspired against one another; 
the courts of Europe were hotbeds of 
intrigue and conspiracy. But the 
masses of mankind in one country did 
not hate the people of other countries ; 
indeed, they knew little about them. 

But during the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury the telegraph, telephone, wireless 
and other devices were invented, so 
that messages could be sent instan- 
taneously around the world. Events in 
Moscow and Shanghai were described 
a few hours later in the newspapers of 
Paris, Constantinople, Cape Town, 
Rio. de Janeiro, New York and San 
Francisco. 

About the same time people in the 
United States and other industrial 
countries began to crowd into manu- 
facturing towns and cities and to give 
their children more education. For the 
first time in the history of the world 
the idea of educating all people spread 
abroad. This was recognized as neces- 
sary if democratic ways of government 
were to advance. So, first elementary 
schools, and then secondary schools 
were established and all young people 
were taught to read, to write, to 


reckon, and to know a few common- 
place facts of geography, history, and 
science. But throughout the Nineteenth 
Century these sehools of the major 
countries in Europe, America, and the 
Far East did not discuss real prob- 
lems of economic, political, and social 
life. They did not teach the youth of 
the world the truth about modern 
civilization, its dangers and deficien- 
cies, as well as its merits and advan- 
tages. 


The result was that millions of 
people could merely read enough to 
understand and accept the statements 
made to them in the press or over the 
radio. Not having been taught to be 
critical of such statements, they be- 
lieved truth and falsehood alike. Thus 
the spreading of universal education 
in the Nineteenth Century made it 
possible to inform the people of cur- 
rent events, but it also made it possible 
to inculcate love or hate among peo- 
ples at the will of the masters of 
communication. 


Concrete Steps at Nice 


These were the movements which 
the “new” educators at Nice recog- 
nized. But they did more than that; 
they began to act upon them, especial- 
ly in their working “commissions.” 
These were small groups, twenty to 
thirty people from many nations, who 
agreed upon definite results that they 
would try to secure, and laid out a 
procedure for getting them. One 
group, the Curriculum Commission, 
for example, made a plan for intro- 
ducing new courses of study into the 
schools of their various countries. 
They agreed that the young people of 
the world should be told the truth 
about economic, political, and social 
conditions today and how these con- 
ditions developed. They have joined 
hands to work out in their respective 
countries new courses, new outlines, 
new books, and new activities in the 
social sciences to take the place of 
old-fashioned and inaccurate kinds of 
history, economics, geography, and 
civics. They discovered that already 
very similar kinds of work are being 
carried on in the United States, in 
England, France, Belgium, Scandi- 
navia, and other regions. And they 
produced a plan for making common 
materials in international problems 
that could be studied by youth in 
every country of the world. 


Similarly another commission made 
plans for changing college and other 


SCHOLASTIC 


examinations which harmfully control 
and restrict what is taught in the 
schools. A third commission came to 
certain agreements about the existing 
teachers’ colleges of the world and 
steps necessary to improve them. Still 
other groups discussed psychology, the 
family, child development, and related 
problems. 


Thus while at disarmament confer- 
ences political leaders haggle over the 
sizes and kinds of death-dealing 
weapons, educators take steps to wipe 
out the need for all armament by 
creating a cooperative, tolerant under- 
standing among the peoples of the 
world. 


New Conceptions of Education 


These steps require, of course, a 
long-time program—covering at least 
a whole generation. The conference 
saw clearly that the education of chil- 
dren and youth would have little im- 
mediate effect on a distraught world. 
Only the quick arousing of many in- 
fluential grown-ups could do that. So 
in some groups were discussed the 
essential steps for educational workers 
to take: the formation of adult edu- 
cation groups everywhere to consider 
what can be done at once to better 
the situation. 


Out of this world conference there 
came also a new view of what educa- 
tion is. Education is really the whole 
life of the community, not simply 
what takes place in a “school house” 
five hours a day, five days a week, 
forty weeks a year. Indeed, the most 
important education, frequently of a 
destructive kind, goes on in the family, 
in neighborhood groups, through other 
social organizations of the community. 

But this amounts to saying that 
education is more than reading books, 
listening to teachers talk, writing re- 
ports, and reciting. Education goes on 
through labor of many kinds—manual 
labor and brain labor, artistic labor 
and scientific labor, intellectual labor 
and emotional labor, skilled labor and 
creative labor. It goes on, in short, 
through the whole personality of the 
individual being educated. Thus, only 
by producing tolerant, informed, sym- 
pathetic persons through this new 
education can modern civilization be 
saved. This was the great central 
theme of the conference. 

And to make it come true in the 
next generation one call was heard 
repeatedly — “Teachers of the world, 
unite!” 





of a New Party,’ 
his first witiele’ 





COMING, OCTOBER 8—The first of an important historical series on UP FROM SLAVERY: The Rise of 
the Working Man from the Pyramids to the Machine Age, by Dr. PAUL H. DOUGLAS, Professor of Eco- 
nomics, University of Chicago. This brilliant economist, author of "Wages and the Family" and "The Coming 

will tell the dramatic story of Labor in its struggle toward a place in the sun. Watch for 
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The Presidential Campaign Is On! 


HE next President of the United 

States will be a man whose name 

contains the letters O-O-V-E-R. 

That is about all that can be 
safely predicted at this moment. of 
the. election of 1932. As the nation 
warms up for its quadrennial politi- 
cal spree, neither President Herbert 
Hoover nor Governor 


“remote control” of the White House, 
did just about what had been expected 
of them: renominated President 
Hoover and Vice President Charles 
Curtis, adopted a conservative plat- 
form praising the economic program 
of the Administration, and formulated 
a moderate prohibition plank calling 


defeated by a vote of 681 to 472. 
President Hoover was renominated 
on the first ballot by 1126 of the 1154 
votes, the only opposition, that of for- 
mer Senator Joseph I. France, being 
quickly choked off. On the Vice Presi- 
dency, the convention was in a mood 
for a stampede. A strong undercurrent 
of sentiment for 





Franklin D. Roose- 
velt. of New York 
can feel assured that 
he will have a walk- 
over. The fight prom- 
ises to be close—con- 
siderably closer than 


THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 


August 13, 1932. 


dropping the 72- 
year-old and _ undis- 
tinguished Curtis in 
favor of a more vig- 
orous candidate like 
General Dawes, was 


ended by Dawes’ em- 


that of 1928, or of 
1924 or 1920. For 
the first time since 
Wilson sat in the 
White House the 
Democrats have a 
fighting chance to 
win. 

The Republicans 
are fundamentally 
the party of conserv- 
atism, and the United 
States, politically and 
economically, is a 
conservative country. 
Republican Presi- 
dents have been in 


My dear Mr. Gould: 


In reply.to your request I cannot better express myself 
than by the Yoliowing quotation from a recent address to the 
American people: 


"The: emergency measures now in action represent an 
unparalleled use of national power to relieve distress, 


‘to provide ree gry serve agriculture, to preserve 


the stability of the vernment, to maintain the integrity 
of our institutions. Our policies prevent unemployment 
caused by floods of imported goods and laborers. Our 
policies preserve peace. They embrace cooperation with 
other nations in those fields in which we can serve. With 
patience and perseverance these measures will succeed. 


"With these courses we shall emerge from this great 
national strain with our American system of life and govern- 
ment strengthened. Our people will be free to reassert their 
energy and enterprise in a society eager to reward in full 
measure those whose’ jndustey serves its pol 1<belge Our 
youth will find the doors of equal opportunity still open. 


"I have but one desire; that is, to see my country again 
on the road to prosperity which shall be more sane and last- 
ing through the lesson of experience, to see the prinojples and 
ideals of the American people perpetuated. 


phatic refusal. 

The Democratic 
show displayed all 
the color, drama, and 
crowd appeal that the 
Republican lacked. 
To it flocked the 
dominant figures of 
the party, nine of 
whom — Roosevelt, 
Smith, Garner, Rit- 
chie, Byrd, Traylor, 
Reed, Murray, and 
White—were placed 
in nomination for the 
presidency. The 
Roosevelt forces en- 





office for all but 16 
of the 72 years since 
the Civil War. In nor- 
mal times the odds 
seem to be all in fav- 
or of Republicanism. 

But these are not 
“normal times,” and 
therein lies the great 
hope of the Demo- 
crats. The severity 
and extent of the de- 
pression which began 
three years ago this 
fall have convinced 





high office, I shall carry 
I ‘shall hope long before 


"I rest the case of the Republican Party on the intelli- 

gence and the es eee of. _ emcees Moy pe re‘ 
ace upon me the respons 
oattine t teal’ forward the work of reconstruction. 
p greed four’ years have passed ‘to see 

the world prosperous and dt peace and every American home again 
in the sunshine of genuine progress and genuine Cg ang 4 I 
shall seek to maintain untarnished and unweakene 
mental traditions and principles upon which our Nation was 
founded and upon which it has grown. 
welcome the help of every man and woman in the reservation of 
the United States for the happiness of its people. 
pledge tothe Nation and to Almighty God.” 


Yours faithfully, 


Mr. Kenneth M. Gould, 
Managing Editor, 
The Scholastic, 
New York City . 


those funda- 
I.shall invite and 
This is my 


tered the convention 
with a clear majority 
of delegates pledged 
or instructed. With 
such radical leaders 
as Senators Wheeler 
of Montana, Dill of 
Washington, and 
Huey P. (Kingfish) 
Long, the clowning 
Napoleon of Louisi- 
ana, they seated sev- 
eral contested dele- 
gations favorable to 
Roosevelt, and de- 


Should 








many Americans that 
the era of easy pros- 
perity is not likely to return. In 
periods of hard times, the party that 
is “out” has the psychological advan- 
tage over the party that is “in.” Most 
citizens have been badly hurt by the 
depression. Whether or not they blame 
the Administration for their troubles, 
they are likely to think: “Things 
couldn’t be much worse; perhaps these 
other fellows can do something about 
it.” That is why the Democrats stand 
to gain by the sufferings and discon- 
tent of the times. 

By airwaves and printing press 
every American has heard the story 
of the two conventions held in the 
Chicago Stadium last June. The Re- 
publicans, meeting first, under the 





for resubmission of the liquor ques- 
tion to state conventions. 

The platform (see page 23) was 
drafted by a committee headed by 
James R. Garfield, son of the late 
President. In over 6,000 words, it de- 
clared for a balanced budget, sound 
currency, protective tariff, local un- 
employment relief, public economy, 
and economic revival through the ef- 
forts of private industry and the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 
The only controversy developed over 
the prohibition plank. A strong wet 
minority, led by Senator Hiram 
Bingham and Dr. Nicholas Murray 
Butler, was determined to insert a 
plank for outright repeal, which was 


feated the dominant 
eastern faction of 
Smith and Raskob, who had united to 
“stop Roosevelt.” Roosevelt leaders, 
not sure that they could reach the two 
thirds total, wanted to abolish the long- 
standing “two-thirds rule” and substi- 
tute majority rule. But when senti- 
ment turned against them for attempt- 
ing to “change the rules in the middle 
of the game,” the Governor ordered 
the fight called off and the traditional 
rule was adopted. 

The platform was the shortest and 
most positive adopted by any party in 
recent years. The Democratic prohibi- 
tion plank, declaring flatly for repeal 
of the Eighteenth Amendment and 
for immediate legalization of beer, 
aroused the convention to uproarious 
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enthusiasm. Shorter and more unmis- 
takable than the Republican plank, it 
swept the convention by a vote of 934 
to 213, thus conceding everything that 
Al Smith and the wets had fought for. 

The balloting was a tug-of-war be- 
tween the Roosevelt majority and the 
die-hard opposition of Smith and his 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connec- 
ticut, New Jersey, and New York 
Tammany bloc. On the first ballot, 
Roosevelt got 666, Smith 201, Garner 
90, and the balance split between the 
favorite sons. Through a tedious all- 
night session, Roosevelt picked up only 
16 votes, and it began to look as 
though Smith’s coalition might be able 
to veto the aspiration of his former 
friend. But upon reconvening for the 
fourth ballot, William G. McAdoo, 
Wilson’s Secretary of the Treasury, 
and opponent of Smith in the 1924 
convention, rose at the head of the 
California delegation and switched its 
44 votes from Garner to Roosevelt. 
One state after another broke for the 
band-wagon, and the New York Gov- 
ernor emerged with 945 votes. The 
McAdoo shift was conditioned on the 
acceptance of his friend, the Speaker, 
“Texas Jack” Garner, for the Vice 
Presidency. 

Governor Roosevelt broke tradition 
when he telegraphed the convention to 
wait for him next day, dramatically 
flew from Albany to Chicago, and ap- 
peared on the convention platform to 
accept the nomination without the 
usual formal ceremony later. In a 
sketchy speech he called for a new 
crusade to restore America to its own 
people.” His principal address of the 
early campaign, at Columbus, Ohio, 
was a fighting speech, two thirds of 
which was devoted to a slashing attack 
on the Administration’s policies. 

President Hoover’s acceptance ad- 
dress was delivered in Constitution 
Hall, Washington, on August 11. It 
was a serious, well-thought-out effort, 
touched by sincere emotion, and made 
an excellent public impression. In 
several respects the President went 


beyond his party platform. He op-. 


posed cancellation of war debts but 
was inclined to favor some exchange 
arrangement between the debts and 
export trade increases. Admitting the 
gravity of the depression, he recounted 
the program of essential measures 
taken by the Administration, warned 
against “haphazard experimentation,” 

and rested his case on the “basic 
American principles” of individualism 
and financial integrity. 








“Ontario, Next Door,” by Frederick 
Simpich, National Geographic, Au- 
gust. 

Generously illustrated by photo- 
graphs, this description of a potent 
growing neighbor to the north gives 
an immediate reality to the large pink 
patch on the map of North America 
and to the discussions of the Imperial 
Conference. 


“President Hoover’s Record,” by Al- 
lan Nevins, Current History, July. 

“Roosevelt: the Democratic Hope,” by 
Claude M. Fuess, Current History, 
August. 

“Norman Thomas,” by Matthew Jo- 
sephson, New Republic, August 10. 

“The President As I Know Him,” by 
Vernon Kellogg, Atlantic Monthly, 
July. 

“Franklin D. Roosevelt, and His Poli- 
tical Career,” by Henry Morgen- 
thau, Review of Reviews and 
World’s Work, August. 

“The Candidate at Home”—An Inter- 
view with Mrs. Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, by Margaret Alder, Review of 
Reviews, August. 

In addition to those listed, many 
personal and political sketches of the 
presidential candidates have appeared 
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in Outlook, Scribners, Harpers, 

Forum, Nation, Vanity Fair, and the 

New Yorker. The different points of 

view in the articles supply the basis 

for some stimulating verbal argu- 
ments. 

“Relief and Revolution,” by Charles 
R. Walker, Forum, August and Sep- 
tember. 

In these two articles, Mr. Walker 
tells what he saw and heard not only 
among the 10 000, 000 unemployed but 
also among the 35,000,000 employed. 


“The Scholar|in a Troubled World,” 
by Walter Lippmann, Atlantic 
Monthly, August. 

In his Phi Beta Kappa address at 
Columbia University, the popular po- 
litical commentator explains the prob- 
lems of the student of public affairs 
who enters public office. 


“Sold Out to the Future: the Mistake 
of Our Generation,” by Roy Helton, 
Harpers, July. 

Mr. Helton advances the notion 
that this generation is handicapped by 
too many obligations imposed upon it 
by its ancestors, and that the coming 
generations will have to suffer even 
greater obligations. Good opportunity 
for argument jamong high school stu- 
dents. 











The President’s long-awaited pro- 
hibition pronouncement contained for 
the first time an admission that en- 
forcement had been a failure in many 
states. Not content with submitting 
merely the retention or rejection of 
the Eighteenth Amendment to the 
people, he called for a definite return 
of control to each state, but subject 
to Congressional authority to-prevent 
the return of the saloon anywhere. 

Wets of both parties were satis- 
fied. The dry forces were sharply 
divided by Mr. Hoover’s proposals. 
The Anti-Saloon League and the 
W.C.T.U. refused to accept them, 
while the Allied Dry Forces of Dr. 
Daniel Poling announced their support 
of the President. Rumors of a dry 
third party headed by Senator Borah, 
who had denounced the Republican 
plank, have not, however, materialized. 
On the Democratic side, Al Smith, 





FRANKLIN D. 





COMING: A message to High School Students from 


Also “Governments of the World In a Nutshell’/—an 
invaluable study chart. 


ROOSEVELT 











disgusted at the nomination of Roose- 
velt, has kept coolly aloof, but all 
other Democratic leaders have swung 
into line and many of them, including 
Newton Baker, will make speeches for 
the ticket. Smith signalized his with- 
drawal from active politics by accept- 
ing the editorship of the remodeled 
New Outlook, recently bought by 
Frank A. Tichenor. 

Roosevelt’s ' early campaign has 
been hampered by the long-drawn-out 
hearing of the charges brought against 
Mayor James J. Walker of New York 
City by Samuel Seabury, counsel of 
the Hofstadter Legislative Committee 
which has been investigating corrup- 
tion in the city government. The Gov- 
ernor has the power of removal, 
though it has been challenged in the 
courts by the Mayor. His handling of 
the hearings has won general admira- 
tion by its firmness, patience, and 
grasp of the testimony, obstructed at 
every point by the Tammany organi- 
zation. If he decides to remove the 
Mayor, while it may lose him the elec- 
toral vote of New York, it will .cer- 
tainly strengthen him through the rest 
of the country. . shai 
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SEPTEMBER 24, 1932 


The Choice Before Us 


Comparative Planks in the Party Platforms 





REPUBLICAN 





THE DEPRESSION 

The supremely important problem that chal- 
lenges our citizens and government alike is to 
break the back of the depression. . . . The people 
themselves, by their own courage, their own pa- 
tient and resolute effort in the readjustments of 
their own airs, can and will work out the 
cure... . The President outlined a constructive 
and definite program, entailing no danger to the 
budget, which in the main has been carried out. 
-« « « The Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
came into being and brought protection to mil- 
lions of depositors, policy-holders and others. 


UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF 

The Administration has regarded the relief 
— as one of state and local responsibility. 

he work of local agencies, public and private, 
has been coordinated and enlarged on a nation- 
wide scale. ... e President has urged the 
Congress to create an emergency relief fund to 
be loaned temporarily to any State on a showing 
of actual need and temporary failure of its finan- 
cial resources. 

Loan to political subdivisions, public bodies, 
or private corporations for the purpose of start- 
ing construction of income-producing or self- 
liquidating projects which will at once increase 
employment. 


ECONOMY 


We urge prompt and drastic reduction of pub- 
lic expenditure and resistance to every appro- 
priation not demonstrably necessary to the per- 
formance of the essential functions of govern- 
ment, national or local. 


MONEY AND BANKING 

The Republican Party established and will con- 
tinue to uphold the gold standard and will op- 
pose any measure which will undermine the gov- 
ernment’s credit or impair the integrity of our 
national currency. . . . There is need of revising 
the banking laws... more stringent supervision 
and broader powers . . participation by the 
United States in an international conference to 
consider monetary questions. 


TAXATION 

The tax burden upon real estate is wholly out 
of proportion to that upon other forms of pene 
erty and income. . . The time has come for a 
reconsideration of our tax systems, Federal, 
State and local, with a view to reducing duplica- 
tion and relieving unjust burdens. 


TARIFF 

The Republican party has always been the 
stanch supporter of the American system of a 
protective tariff . . . long supported the licy 
of a flexible tariff, giving power to the Presi- 
dent, after investigation by an impartial com- 
mission and in accordance with prescribed prin- 
ciples, to modify the rates named by the Con- 
gress. 


AGRICULTURE 

The 1930 tariff act increased the rates on 
agricultural products by 30 per cent, upon _indus- 
trial products only 12 per cent... . The Federal 
Farm Board has many achievements of merit to 
its credit. . . The Republican party pledges 
itself to the principle of assistance to cooperative 
marketing associations, owned and controlled by 
the farmers themselves, through the provisions 
of the agricultural marketing act, which will be 
promptly amended or modified as experience 
shows to be necessary. 
WAR DEBTS 

The party will continue to maintain its atti- 
tude of protecting our national economic interests 
and . policies wherever threatened. 





DEMOCRATIC 


is 


THE DEPRESSION 

_The chief causes of this condition were the 
disastrous policies pursued by our government 
since the World War, of economic isolation fos- 
tering the merger of competitive businesses into 
monopolies and encouraging the indefensible ex- 
pansion and contraction of credit for private 
— at the expense of the public. . . . The only 
ope for improving present conditions lies in a 
drastic change in economic and governmental 
policies. 





UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF 

Extension of Federal credit to the States to 
provide unemployment relief wherever the dim- 
inishing resources of the states make it impossi- 
ble for them to provide for the needy. . . . Un- 
ncaa and old-age insurance, under State 
laws. 

Expansion of the Federal program of neces- 
sary and useful construction affected with a pub- 
lic interest, such as fi control and waterways 
+ «+» advance planning of public works, 


ECONOMY 


Immediate and drastic reduction of govern- 
mental expenditures by abolishing useless com- 
missions and offices, consolidating departments 
and bureaus and eliminating extravagance, to 
accomplish a saving of not less than 25 per cent 
in the cost of Federal Government. 


MONEY AND BANKING 

Maintenance of the national credit by a Fed- 
eral budget annually balanced on the basis of 
accurate executive estimates. ... A sound cur- 
rency to be preserved at all hazards, and an in- 
ternational monetary conference call on the 
invitation of our government to consider the re- 
habilitation of silver and related questions. . . . 
Quicker methods of realizing on assets for the 
relief of depositors of suspended banks, and a 
more rigid supervision of national banks for the 
protection of depositors. 


TAXATION 


A system of taxation levied on the principle of 
ability to pay. 


TARIFF 

A competitive tariff for revenue, with a fact- 
finding tariff commission free from executive in- 
terference, reciprocal tariff agreements with 
other nations, and an international economic con- 
ference designed to restore international trade 
and facilitate exchange. . . . We condemn the 
Hawley-Smoot tariff law, the prohibitive rates 
of which have resulted in retaliatory action by 
more than forty countries. 


AGRICULTURE 

For the restoration of agriculture, the nation’s 
basic industry, better financing of farm mort- 
gages through reorganized farm bank agencies at 
low rates of interest, on an amortization plan, 
giving preference to credits for the redemption 
of farms and homes sold under foreclosure; ex- 
tension and development of the farm coopera- 
tive movement and effective control of crop sur- 
lusses so that our farmers may have the full 
enefit of the domestic market. 


WAR DEBTS 
We oppose cancellation of the debts owing to 
the United States by foreign nations. 


SOCIALIST 


oC 


THE DEPRESSION 

Today, in every city of the United States, job- 
less men and women by the thousands are fight- 
ing the grim battle against want and starvation,’ 
while factories stand idle and food rots on the 
ground. . . . Unemployment and poverty are 
inevitable products of the present system. . . . 
From the posertv. insecurity, unemployment, the 
wastes and the wars of our present capitalistic 
order, only the united efforts of workers and 
farmers, organized in unions and cooperatives 
and, above all, in a political party of their own, 
can save the nation. 


UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF 

_ A federal appropriation of $5,000,000,000 for 
immediate relief for those in need, to supplement 
state and local appropriations. . . . compre- 
hensive and efficient system of free public em- 
ployment agencies. . . . compulsory system of 
unemployment compensation with adequate bene- 
fits, based on contributions by the government 
and by employers. ... age pensions for 
men and women sixty years of age and over. 

A federal appropriation of $5,000,000,000 for 
public works and roads, reforestation, slum 
clearance and decent homes for the workers, by 
federal government, states and cities. 


ECONOMY 


(No statement) 





MONEY AND BANKING 

Socialization of our credit and currency sys- 
tem and the establishment of a unified banking 
system, beginning with the complete govern- 
mental acquisition of the Federal Reserve Banks 
and the extension of the services of the Postal 
Savings Banks. 


TAXATION 
Steeply increased inheritance taxes and in- 
come taxes on the higher i and estates of 





both corporations and individuals. . . . A con- 
stitutional amendment authorizing the taxation 
of all government securities, 


TARIFF 

The creation of international economic organ- 
izations on which labor is adequately represented, 
to deal with problems of raw material, invest- 
ments, money, credit, tariffs and living stand- 
ards from the: viewpoint of the welfare of the 
masses throughout the world. 


AGRICULTURE 

The creation of a federal marketing agency for 
the purchase and marketing of agricultural prod- 
ucts. . . . The acquisition i. bona fide coopera- 
tive societies and by governmental agencies of 
grain elevators, stockyards, packing houses and 
warehouses and the conduct of these services on 
a non-profit basis. .. . The creation of national, 
regional, and state land utilization boards to pre- 
pare the way for agricultural planning on a na- 
tional and, ultimately on a word scale. 


WAR DEBTS 

The cancellation of war debts due from the 
Allied governments, provided that such cancella- 
tion does not release money for armaments, but 
promotes d‘sa-mament. 





REPUBLICAN 


(Continued) 
PUBLIC UTILITIES 


Supervision, regulation and control of inter- 
state public utilities in the interest of the public 
is an established policy of the Republican party 
-_. . . ‘legislation to authorize the Federal Power 
Commission to regulate the charges for electric 
current when transmitted across State lines. 


LABOR 

We believe in the principle of high wages. We 
favor the principle of the shorter working week 
and shorter work day. . . . Collective bargaining 
by responsible representatives of employers and 
employes of their own choice, without the inter- 
ference of anyone, is approved. . . . laws pro- 
hibiting alien contract labor, peonage labor, and 
the shanghaing of sailors; the ei Fearn labor 
law on government contracts and employment. 


IMMIGRATION 

The restriction of immigration is a Republican 
policy. Our party formulated and enacted into 
law the quota system, which for the first time 
has made possible an adequate control of foreign 
immigration. 


VETERANS 

We believe that every veteran incapacitated in 
any degree by reason of illness or injury at- 
tributable to service in defense of his country 
should be cared for and compensated. 


CIVIL LIBERTIES 

Freedom of speech, press and assemblage are 
fundamental. principles which should be pre- 
served and protected. . . 
pledged to maintain equal opportunity and rights 
for Negro citizens. 


CONSTITUTION 

The Republican party is and always has been 
the party of the Constitution. Nullification by 
non-observance by individuals or State action 
threatens the stability of government. 


PROHIBITION 

No public official or member of the party 
should be pledged or forced to choose between 
his party affiliations and his honest convictions 
upon this question. . . . We therefore believe 
that the people should have an opportunity to 
pass upon a proposed amendment the provision 
of which, while retaining in the Federal Gov- 
ernment power to preserve the gains already 
made in dealing with the evils inherent in the 
liquor traffic, shall allow States to deal with the 
problem as their citizens may determine, but sub- 
ject always to the power of the Federal Govern- 
ment to protect those states where prohibition 
may exist and safeguard our citizens. everywhere 
from the return of the saloon and attendant 
abuses. Such an amendment should be promptly 
submitted to the States by Congress, to be acted 
upon by State conventions called for that sole 
purpose _in accordance wi the provisions of 
Article V of the Constitution. 


DISARMAMENT 

President Hoover has made steady efforts and 
marked progress in the direction of proportional 
reduction of arms by agreement with other na- 
tions. . . . Maintenance of our navy on the basis 
of parity with any nation is a fundamental pol’ cy 
to which the Republican party is committed. 


INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION 
Throughout the Sino-Japanese controversy our 
government has acted in harmony with the gov- 
ernments represented in the League of Nations, 
always making it clear that American polic 
would be determined at home, but always lend- 
ing a hand in the common interest of peace and 
order. .. . We favor enactment by Congress of a 
measure that will authorize our government to 
call or participate in an international conference 
in case of any threat or non-fulfillment of Arti- 
cle 2 of the Treaty of Paris. .. . America should 
join its influence and gain a voice in the World 
ourt. 


LATIN AMERICA 

The policy of the administration has proved to 
our neighbors of Latin erica that we have 
no imperialistic ambitions, but that we wish only 
to promote the welfare and common interest of 
the nations in the Western Hemisphere. 


DEPENDENCIES 

We favor the inclusion of Puerto Rico in all 
legislative and ailministrative measures enacted 
y Congress or otherwise for the economic hene- 
fit of their fellow-citizens of the mainland. 


. Our party stands’ 


DEMOCRATIC 


(Continued) 
PUBLIC UTILITIES 


Strict and impartial enforcement of the anti- 
trust laws to prevent monopoly and unfair trade 
practices . . . . conservation, development and 
use of the nation’s water power in the public in- 
terest .... regulation to the full extent of Fed- 
eral power of (a) Holding companies which sell 
securities in interstate commerce; (b) Rates of 
utility companies operating across State lines. 


LABOR 

The spread of employment by a substantial 
application of the principle of the shorter week 
including the application of that principle in 
government service. 


IMMIGRATION 


(No statement) 


VETERANS 

The fullest measure of justice and generosity 
for all war veterans who have suffered disability 
or disease caused by or resulting from actual 
service in time of war, and for their dependents. 


CIVIL LIBERTIES 


(No statement) 


CONSTITUTION 


(No statement) 


PROHIBITION 

We _ favor the repeal of the Eighteenth 
Amendment. To effect such repeal, we demand 
that the Congress immediately propose a con- 
stitutional amendment to truly representative 
conventions in the States called to act solely on 
that proposal. We urge the enactment of such 
measures by the several States as will actually 
promote temperance, effectively prevent the re- 
turn of the saloon and bring the liquor traffic 
into the open under complete supervision and 
control by the States. We demand that the Fed- 
eral Government effectively exercise its power 
to enable the States to protect themselves against 
importation of intoxicating liquors in violation 
of their laws. Pending repeal, we favor immediate 
modification of the Volstead act to legalize the 
manufacture and sale of beer and other bever- 
ages of such alcoholic content as is permissible 
under the Constitution and to provide threefrom 
a proper and needed revenue. 


DISARMAMENT 
International agreement for the reduction of 
armaments. 


INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION 

Peace with all the world and the settlement of 
international disputes by arbitration; no inter- 
ference in the internal affairs of other nations; 
the sanctity of treaties, and the maintenance of 
good faith and of good will in financial obliga- 
tions; adherence to the World Court with the 
pending reservations; the Pact of Paris, abolish- 
ing war as an instrument of national policy, to 
be made effective by provisions for consultation 
and conference in case of threatened violation 
of treaties. 


LATIN AMERICA 

Cooperation with nations of the Western 
Hemisphere to maintain the spirit of the Monroe 
Doctrine. 


DEPENDENCIES 
Independence for the Philippines; 
statehood for Puerto Rico. 


ultimate 
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SOCIALIST 


(Continued) 
PUBLIC UTILITIES 


‘Public ownership and democratic control of 
mines, forests, oil and power resources; public 
utilities dealing with light and power, transpor- 
tation and communication and of all other basic 
industries. . . . The operation of these publicly 
owned industries by boards of administration on 
which the wage-worker, the consumer and the 
technician are adequately represented. 


LABOR 

The abolition of injunctions in labor disputes, 
the outlawing of yellow dog contracts and the 
passing of laws enforcing the rights of workers 
to organize into unions. 


IMMIGRATION 

Modification of the immigration laws to permit 
the reuniting of families and to offer a refuge 
to those fleeing from political or religious perse- 
cution. 


VETERANS 

Soldiers, sailors, and workers unemployed by 
reason of disarmament to be absorbed in a pro- 
gram of public works, to be financed in part by 
the savings due to disarmament. 


CIVIL LIBERTIES 

Federal legislation to enforce the First 
Amendment to the Constitution so as to guaran- 
tee freedom of speech, press, and assembly, and 
to penalize officials who interfere with the civil 
rights of citizens. . . . The enforcement of con- 
stitutional guarantees of economic, political and 
legal a for the Negro. . . . The enactment 
and enforcement of drastic anti-lynching laws. 


CONSTITUTION 

Proportional representation; Direct election of 
the president and vice-president: The initiative 
and referendum: An amendment to the Consti- 
tution to make constitutional amendments less 
cumbersome: Abolition of the power of the Su- 
preme Court to pass upon the constitutionality 
of legislation enacted by Congress. 


PROHIBITION 

Repeal the Eighteenth Amendment and take 
over the liquor industry under government own- 
ership and control, with the right of local option 
for each state to maintain prohibition within its 


borders. 


DISARMAMENT 

While the Socialist party is opposed to all 
war, it believes that there can be no permanent 
peace until Socialism is established internation- 
In the meanwhile, we will support. ... The 
reduction of armaments, leading to the goal of 
total disarmament by international agreement, if 
possible, but, if that is not possible, by setting an 
example ourselves. . . . The abolition of con- 
scription, of military training camps and of the 
R.O.T.C. Prohibition of the sales of muni- 


tions to foreign powers. 


INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION 
The recognition of the Soviet Union and the 
encouragement of trade and industrial relations 


with that country. . . he entrance of the 
United States into the World Court. . . . The 
entrance of the United States into the League of 
Nations under conditions which will make it an 
effective instrument for world peace and re- 
—— cooperation with the working class parties 
abroad. 


LATIN AMERICA 

The abandonment of every degree of military 
intervention by the United States in the affairs 
of other countries. The immediate withdrawal of 
military forces from Haiti and Nicaragua. 


DEPENDENCIES 

The complete independence of the Philippines 
and the negotiation of treaties with other na- 
fone safeguarding the sovereignty: of these 
islands. 
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The Platform of American Youth 


Independent Party Platform 


By the Social Science Classes 
of High Point (N. C.) High School 


=SHE Independent Party believes in 
equal rights to all and special privi- 
leges to none. It is concerned chiefly 
with human rights. The masses bur- 

dened by discriminating laws and unjust 

administration are demanding relief. 


CHANGES IN GOVERNMENT 

Reorganization. We advocate the reor- 
ganization of the departments of govern- 
ment. There should be a re-classification 
of all work performed. Duplication of ef- 
fort should be eliminated, and the work 
apportioned for the maximum of efficiency 
with the minimum of effort and expendi- 
ture. 

Electoral College. We would abolish the 
Electoral College system. The Constitution 
should be amended to provide for popular 
election of the President in order to recog- 
nize an existing fact and to avoid unneces- 
sary expense. 

National Conventions. As badly as we 
hate to see the passing of the “greatest 
show on earth,” we nevertheless in the 
interest of common sense, believe that na- 
tional conventions should pass into the list 
of “has beens.” The millions of dollars 
spent on conventions and campaigns could 
be turned to more intelligent use. Believing 
this, we pledge our efforts to secure for 
the people a greater share in the selection 
of candidates for president, through the 
direct primary system. The three most out- 
standing leaders of each party should be 
selected and an account of their achieve- 
ments and fitness should be set forth in a 
pamphlet, each candidate being allotted 
equal space; and a copy of this pamphlet 
should be mailed direct to each voter. 

President’s Term. We believe that the 
President should be elected for a period 
of seven years without the right to suc- 
ceed himself, as in France. Being elected 
for the one term only, he would be able to 
give his undivided attention to the affairs 
of the nation without having to spend his 
time mending political fences. 


NATIONAL PLANNING 

Periodic depressions cause untold misery 
and suffering. We therefore advocate an 
elastic system of organization for national 
planning: 

(1) We recommend that a National Eco- 
nomic Council be instituted, under the 
authorization of Congress, to coordinate 
the fundamental industries of the country. 

(2) A board of Strategy and Planning 
to be formed to survey the resources and 
productive facilities of the country and 
forecast the need for consumers’ 
and capital goods, allocating 





CONTEST WINNERS 


AST spring Scuotastic held a Political 
Platform Contest which aroused na- 
tion-wide interest. Scores of schools, 
classes, and clubs held enthusiastic 

mock conventions and framed platforms. 

Three distinguished judges, Dr. Henry 
Goddard Leach, Editor of Forum; Dr. 
Harry J. Carman, Professor of History, 
Columbia University; and Mr. John W. 
Herring, Executive Secretary, League for 
Independent Political Action, read the 
platforms submitted and awarded the 
prizes as follows: 

First Prize ($100 worth of books to the 
school): High Point (N. C.) H. S.; L. R. 
Johnston, Principal; May M. Meadow, 
Faculty Adviser; Mabel Coontz, Student 
Chairman. Their platform is here published 
in condensed form. 

Seconp Prize ($50 worth of books): 
Lennox (S. D.) H. S.; C. Maurice Wieting, 
Principal and Faculty Adviser; Edna Bul- 
tena, Student Chairman. 

Tuirp Prize ($25 worth of books): St. 
Joseph’s H. S., North Adams, Mass. Prin- 
cipal, William T. Lee; William A. Foran, 
Faculty Adviser; Ernest G. Cannity, Stud- 
ent Chairman, 


the rpoducer with the middleman should be 
worked out, to be controlled by govern- 
ment agencies. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 

We advocate a definitely planned pro- 
gram to remedy the serious evils of unem- 
ployment: (1) The establishment of re- 
serve funds known as employment insur- 
ance to be administered by business enter- 
prises in accordance with rules prescribed 
by the government. (2) A nationally or- 
ganized labor market with a nation-wide 
employment service. (3) A program of 
vocational guidance and vocational re- 
education for workers displaced from their 
trades by the introduction of new machin- 
ery. (4) A scientific plan whereby during 
periods of unemployment, appropriations 
shall be made available for the construc- 
tion of necessary public works. 


PROHIBITION 

The United States has tried its “noble 
experiment”—the enforcement of the Eight- 
eenth Amendment. It has failed. We be- 
lieve that this failure is due to the fact 
that Prohibition is not the will of the 
majority of the people, and that if we 
wish our nation to be law-abiding, we 
should not make lawbreakers of the ma- 
jority. 





production not only so as to 
secure the maximum of output 
within the limits of constantly 
increasing demand, but also so 
as to raise the standard of liv- 
ing by increasing wages and 
reducing prices. 

(3) A separate sAgricultural 
Syndicate to make a survey of 
fertile regions, reforest sections 
now devoted to futile cultiva- 
tion, and plan new roads and 
power lines. Large scale cor- 
porate farming to be intro- 
duced where the old methods of 
farming are not profitable. A 
more equal share of profits for 











We believe in the encouragement of 
temperance; we de not stand for the right- 
ly berated open saloon; but we do advo- 
cate the handling of this problem by local 
units—the states—for the purpose of 
greater democracy and the avoidance of 
a wholesale attempt to “legislate morals.” 


TARIFF 

Our tariff legislation will be based on 
the following policies: (1) The mainte- 
nance of legitimate business, and a high 
standard of wages for American labor. (2) 
Reduction of extortionate tariff rates be- 
stowed in payment of political debts. (3) 
Abolition of log-rolling and restoration of 
a factfinding tariff commission, free from 
executive domination. (4) Duties that will 
permit effective competition, insuré against 
monopoly, and at the same time produce 
a fair revenue. 


FOREIGN POLICY 

Armaments. Realizing our position of 
economic leadership among nations, we 
believe that the United States should as- 
sume a moral leadership by taking the lead 
in bringing about a reduction of arma- 
ments by international agreement. 

League of Nations. The United States, 
if a member of the League of Nations, 
should have a permanent place on the 
Council, thus having insured control over 
her own affairs. Because we believe the 
success of the League depends largely 
upon our support, and because too long 
we have incurred the animosity of foreign 
nations by wanting all privileges and no 
responsibilities, we advocate American ad- 
herence to the League of Nations, with 
proper safeguards, as a protest against 
nationalistic intolerances. 

World Court. The United States should 
enter the World Court without reserva- 
tions other than those adhered to by all 
other members. 

The Monroe Doctrine. The Monroe Doc- 
trine is an antiquated policy which has 
placed America in the position of the 
“Big Bully” of the Western Hemisphere. 
We advocate its abolition, as an instru- 
ment which causes more ill will in Latin 
America than it does good. 

Dependencies. The Philippines should be 
given immediately the same sort of inde- 
pendence which was extended to Cuba at 
the time of the withdrawal of American 
troops from that island. The reservations 
set forth in the Platt Amendment should 
apply to — independence until 
such time as the islands are safe from 
foreign aggression. So far as Cuba is con- 
cerned, the Platt Amendment should be 
repealed. She is not threatened by any 
other foreign power, nor is there any indi- 
cation that she will ever be molested. 

Foreign Investments—-We do 
not approve of a whole na- 
tion going to war to protect 
foreign investments of a few 
citizens. Therefore, we take the 
stand that citizens invest in 
foreign countries at their own 
risk. 

War Debts. We believe that 
all payments on war debts 
should be suspended for a peri- 
od of ten years. This will enable 
foreign countries who are our 
debtors to buy more from us, 
and hence create a larger de- 
mand for our goods. At the end 
of the ten year period, an in- 
ternational conference should 
be held to settle the war debts. 
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How Should We Elect 


RESOLVED: That the Electoral College 
should be abolished and the President 
elected by direct vote of the people. 


INTRODUCTION 


HE person who says “I am going 

to vote for Hoover,” or “I am go- 

ing to vote for Roosevelt,” speaks 

inaccurately; for no one in the 
United States, except the members of 
the Electoral College, casts a vote for 
President. The rest of us vote for the 
electors, and the electors later meet in 
each of their respective state capitols, to 
cast their ballots for President. How- 
ever, since the electors have already 
pledged themselves to the candidates 
of one party, the election of the Presi- 
dent and Vice-President is a foregone 
conclusion long before the electors 
meet. 

The question immediately arises: 
Why all this bother with electors? 
Most of us believe we are voting for 
a certain presidential candidate, and 
it seems to work out that way in prac- 
tice; so why not eliminate the elec- 
tors? And the first answer is: It would 
require a Constitutional amendment to 
change the precedure. Well, why not? 
Isn’t the Electoral College, like our 
“Lame Duck” sessions of Congress, 
simply an outmoded institution? Are 
there any good reasons for retaining 
the Electoral College? Or is it simpsy 
one of those minor annoyances that 
every one would like to see ended, but 
that no one is enough concerned about 
to do anything? 

From a superficial examination it 
would seem that since the Electoral 
College was provided by the framers 
of the Constitution to prevent the vot- 
ers from selecting the President, and 
since this purpose has failed, then the 
system should be discarded in favor 
of one that agrees with actual prac- 
tice. 

But the question is really more com- 
plicated than that. It is necessary to 
consider, for instance, the rights of 
the smaller states and to what extent 
they might suffer if the system were 
changed. From varying standpoints 
objections are urged to the change. 
There are valid arguments both for 
and against a change; and these argu- 
ments are developed in the following 
briefs. 

It is therefore appropriate, at a 
time when we are considering the elec- 

‘tion of a President, to gain an under- 
standing of the method by which the 
President is elected, the shortcomings 
of that method, and any possible modi- 
fications. 


Affirmative Brief 


I. The electoral system does not function 
as was intended. 


A. The original purpose of the electoral 
system was to prevent the selection of a 
President by popular choice. 

1. The framers of the Constitution did 
not believe that the voters would be suf- 
ficiently intelligent to make a judicious 
choice, but would be swayed by preju- 
dices and passing whims. 

2. It was believed that a better choice 
would be made if a select group of men 
were to choose the President. 

(1) Each state was to have a 
number of electors equal to the total 
of its Representatives and Senators 
in Congress. 

3. The electors were to meet and select 
the President. 

4. The 12th Amendment to the Consti- 
tution provided that, if no candidate re- 
ceived a majority of electoral votes, a 
selection should be made in the House 
of Representatives from the three can- 
didates with the largest number of votes. 

(a) In the House of Representa- 
tives, each State was to have one vote. 


B. The electoral system, .as developed, 
amounts practically to a popular vote. 

(a) Since the election of 1800, elec- 
tors have been chosen upon a purely 
partisan basis. 

1. The distrust of popular opinion evi- 
denced by the framers of the Constitu- 
tion, has been corrected by custom, but 
the antiquated machinery still remains. 

2. Our continued use of an outmoded 
procedure still makes possible the thwart- 
ing of the majority will. 


II. The operation of the electoral system 
has given rise to grave abuses and dangers. 
A. In the past. 

1. It has defeated popular will. 

(a) In 1824, Jackson was defeated 
although he had 50,000 more votes 
than his nearest opponent. 

(b) In 1876 Hayes was declared 
winner, although Tilden had a popu- 
lar plurality of 250,000 votes. 

(c) In 1888 Harrison was elected, 
although Cleveland had a popular 
plurality. 

2. It has resulted in the selection of 
inferior men. 

8. It has kept superior men out. 

(a) For example, Hamilton, Mar- 
shall, Webster, Clay, Calhoun, Hay. 

B. In the present. 

1. It has resulted in domination of the 
Presidency by certain large states of 
“pivotal” importance. 

(a) The first consideration as to a 
man’s “availability” for the Presidenc 
is whether he comes from a state wit! 
a large electoral vote. 

2. It has resulted in the exclusion of 
capable men who do not happen to come 
from large or “pivotal” states. 

8. It has resulted in the elevation of 
men to the Presidency upon the basis of 
their ability to carry certain states, 
rather than their fitness. 

(a) A successful Governor of New 
York, for instance, receives great im- 
petus toward a presidential nomina- 
tion because of that State’s many 
electoral votes and its “pivotal” im- 
portance. A governor of Georgia, 
though he might be more capable, 
would be given the nomination reluc- 
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tantly, because of Georgia’s confirmed Demo- 
cratic tendencies. A man from Ohio has a 
tremendous advantage over a man from 
Delaware. 


4. It gives unfair power to the smaller states. 
(a) Because of the fact that an electoral 
vote is given for each Senator as well as each 
Representative, the voters in small states have 
greater electoral power. 
(1) In New York there is one elector for 
approximately each 300,000 voters. In 
Nevada there is one elector for approxi- 
mately 30,000 voters, 
(b) In the case of an election going into 
the House of Representatives, each state gets 
one vote, praca unfair. 
C. In the future. 

1. “Second-raters” will continue to win the 
Presidency. 

2. An effective “party of protest” will be im- 
possible. 

(a) With each election it becomes apparent 
that the Democrats and Republicans are 
drawing closer to each other in their political 
and economic philosophy. 

(b) There is no longer a real “opposition” 

arty, and a third party is rendered practical- 
y impossible by the electoral system. 

(1) Lack of a majority in the Electoral 
College, which a strong third party might 
cause, would simply throw the election into 
the House of Representatives. 

(2) A popular plurality for a third party 
candidate is within the realm of. possibility; 
an electoral majority apparently is not. 

3. There is always the possibility of a minority 
President. 

(a) Although custom and precedent have 
united to make the selection of the President 
a popular choice, it is still possible for a 
presidential candidate to be the choice of a 
majority of all voters, and still suffer defeat. 


III. Direct election of the President is desirable. 


A. It would guarantee the invariable effective- 
ness of the method which, in actual practice, we 
now use. 

B. It would make possible the election of su- 
perior men. 

1. Men whose abilities are generally recog- 
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nized would not be penalized because of their 

residence. 

C. It would result in the selection of superior 
men for Vice-President. 

1. It would no longer be possible to select vice- 
presidential candidates for reasons of compro- 
mise, sectionalism, and so forth. 

D. It would tend to reduce corruption. 

1. In “pivotal” states, where the difference of 
a few thousand votes may mean the gain or loss 
of the electoral vote, there is a strong incentive 
to fraud. 


Negative Brief 


I. The electoral system has functioned largely as 
intended. 

A. It has kept demagogues out of the Presi- 
dency. 

1. Although one or two capable men may have 
been denied the Presidency, that is merely the 
price that must be paid for keeping demagogues 
out. 

B. It has protected the right of the smaller 
states. 

1. Under our Constitution, the nation is com- 
posed of sovereign states with certain definite 
rights. 

2. Our theory of government does not give 
absolute power to the majority, but guarantees 
definite rights to minorities. 

3. The fact that certain mining or agricultural 
states are not as populous as some industrial 
states does not mean that their welfare is any 
less essential to the nation. 

.(a) The populous centers vote largely in 
favor of their .own interests. The added elec- 
toral power given to the smaller states assures 
that their problems and interests will be given 
sympathetic consideration. ’ 

(b) To argue for the direct election of 
President because the electoral system is “un- 
democratic” is to argue against our system of 
Constitutional government, against state rights, 
and to argue that the United States is a 
“pure” democracy, whereas in fact it is a 
“representative” democracy. 


II. The injustices and abuses ascribed to the elec- 
toral system are in fact inherent in our Democratic 
form of government. 

A. The selection of inferior men. 
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A. The selection of inferior men. 

1. This is not due to the electoral sys- 
tem, but to the very nature of our gov- 
ernment and our people. 

(a) Whether under the electoral 
system or direct election, all presiden- 
tial candidates must be in a sense 
“compromise” candidates. 

(b) The “ideal” candidate, under 
any system of election, is the one 
whose opinions on the average please 
the greatest number of people. 

B. Defeat of “popular will.” 

1. The last contested election was over 
100 years ago. 

2. Under the electoral system, in es- 
sence, the voters express their choice for 
President as “directly” when they vote 
for electors pledged to a candidate as if 
they voted without the interference of 
electoral machinery. 

3. The speculations made after each 
election as to how the change of only a 
few thousand votes in each “pivotal” 
State would have changed the result are 
interesting but unimportant. 

C. Impossibility of an effective third- 
party. 

1. This is not due to the electoral sys- 
tem. 

(a) Whether wisely or not, we are 
under a two-party system. 

(b) Through the primaries, the vot- 
ers are able effectively to work for 
changes. 

(c) Nothing could be more inimical 
to the welfare of the nation than a 
third-party President in the White 
House without control of the legisla- 
tive bodies. 

(d) The only way in which an effec- 
tive third party can be created is by 
first winning the Congressional dis- 
tricts. When enough of these have been 
won, the Presidency will follow. 


III. Direct election of the President would 
not be desirable. 
A. It would be conducive to fraud. 

1. If the total popular vote elected 
the President, strong party states in 
which there is no effective opposition 
would use every means of bolstering 
‘their totals. 

(a) Under the present system, a 
state may contribute only so many 
electoral votes, and fraud will not add 
to this total. 

(b) Under direct election, every ex- 
tra individual vote would be impor- 
tant, and there would be every incen- 
tive to get as many as possible. 

(1) For instance, if the vote in 
the coming election should appear to 
be close, the Republican machine in 
Philadelphia or the Democratic ma- 
chine in Jersey City would have 
strong incentive to fraud, and might 
conceivably throw the election one 
way or the other through padded 
totals. 

2. Federal supervision of every elec- 
tion district in the United States would 
be required. 

8. It might take weeks to ascertain the 
results, with totals fraudulently bol- 
stered in the meantime. 

B. It would be conducive to crime. 

1. In the case of a President from one 
party and a Vice-President from an- 
other, control of the executive branch of 
the government would depend upon the 
continued life of one man. 
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2. This would act as a powerful in- 
centive to assassination. 

C. It would not eliminate the “evils” of 
the electoral system. 

1. Every substantial evil which has 
been experienced under the electoral sys- 
tem was introduced by politicians for 
party purposes. 

D. It would tend to destroy the rights 
of small states. 

1. The smaller states, whose federal 
interests are both legitimate and neces- 
sary, could not prevent a group of 
Northeastern urban centers from re- 
peatedly electing their own favorites. 

2. The President would thus be sec- 
tional instead of representative. 


E. It would seriously upset our govern- 
mental equilibrium. 

1. The enactment of a uniform fran- 
chise law would be inevitable. 

2. Such a law would take no account 
of specific conditions in certain sections. 

8. It would interfere with the states’ 
perogative of working out their own 
problems. 

4. It would carry relations between 
the North and the South back to the 
spirit of Civil War days: 

(a) The Republicans, if election 
were by the total of popular votes, 
would not permit the 4,000,000 poten- 
= Negro votes in the South to be 
ost. 

(b) The Southerners would not per- 
mit the general enfranchisement of the 
Negro. 

(c) In such a struggle would be found 
seeds of the bitterest sectional strife. 
5. The electoral system has almost 

always resulted in giving effect both to 
the popular will and the will of the 
states. Substitution of direct election | 
would destroy the rights of the states | 
without adding to those of the citizen. 
It would solve no old problem, but | 
would present many new and graver | 


ones. 
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Awards valued at 


°79,0OO 


ENROLL NOW! 


Every boy in the United States and 
Canada, between the ages of 12 and 


19 years, ts eligible 


Join the Fisher. Body Craftsman’s Guild! ... 
Associate yourself with live, ambitious boys 
throughout the United States and Canada. ... 
Take part in a test of skill that gives you every 
chance to win recognition and earn substan- 


tial awards for work well done. 


More than 2,000 awards have already been 
distributed among Guild members. A// the 
contestants have gained invaluable experi- 
ence—formed lasting friendships—learned 
much that will help them toward success 
through all their lives to come. 


GORDON DRUMMOND (S) FRANZ IBISCH (S) 
936 Quincy St., NW. Newcombe St. 
Washington, D.C. Columbus, Wis. 


Ped Se OR 


The Third Annual Guild Competition is now 
getting under way, and you can enter without 
paying a cent in fees or dues. Just follow the 


simple instructions on the opposite page. 


Boys who took part in the 1931 or 1932 com- 
petition can also enter this one, but they must 


enroll again to be eligible to compete. 


Where else have you ever seen or heard of 
such an opportunity? It’s knocking on your 


door now for the third time. Why don’t you 


‘do something about it? 


These boys earned *5,900 Scholarships this year 





FRED FRIEDRICH (J) RAYMOND SMITH 
277 Lexington Age. 1 B Avenue ® 
Rochester, N pb Okla. 
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Another big opportunity! 
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Four University Scholarships . . . 112 
trips to Chicago’s “Century of Progress” 
Exposition ... 1120 other valuable awards 


A complete college education in return for proof Conditions of the 1933 Guild competition are 
of outstanding skill! That’s how four Guild boys _ the same as those which governed the two pre- 
are going to be rewarded. vious competitions. The judges are men of high- 
est standing in the knowledge of craftsmanship. 
At their head as Honorary President is Daniel 
Carter Beard, National Boy Scout Commissioner. 
Honorary President of the Canadian Section is 
John A. Stiles, Dominion Commissioner for 
Scouting. 

And there are 1120 Gold Awards, 20 foreachof Join the Guild. Enter the competition. It may be 
the United States, and 20 for each Guild District your big chance to get started on a successful 
in Canada. In all, Guild members will receive _ career! Read the simple instructions below—fill 
awards valued at $75,000! out the coupon—and enroll today! 


A royal time at the Guild convention in Chicago, 
where that long-heralded ‘*Century of Progress” 
Exposition will be in full swing! Such is the 
award awaiting 112 boys who earn first Senior 
and Junior honors. 


How to Enroll inthe Guild” 
) 





It's easy to become a Guild member. 
Just go to any dealer in General 
Motors cars (Cadillac-LaSalle, Buick, 





Oldsmobile, Pontiac, Chevrolet) and 
say you want to join. He will do the 


rest. Your Manual Training teacher Boy’s Name seme of ; 

also can take your application — or the your Schoo 

ieocd ines eat Rentn. Ee ne dae Enrolled before [)Yes [)No anti 

simply fill out the coupon at the right Born dep rade — 
and mail it to Guild Headquarters, MONTH YEAR Manual Training 
Shortly after enrolling you will receive Address ie ce” Teacher 


your membership card, an official 
Guild button and complete informa- 
tion about the Guild craftsmanship 
competition for 1933. 


Fisher Body Craftsman’s Guild Enrollment Coupon 
(Please print plainly in all spaces below) 



























































City State Principal ‘ 
Be sure to mail this coupon at once to the Fisher Body Craftsman’s Guild, General Motors Building, Detroit, Mich, 
F 





CRAFTSMAN’S GUILD 
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GERMAN REPUBLIC FIGHTS FOR LIFE 


ERMANY, more than any 
other nation, has occupied 
the center of the world stage 
this summer. Defeated in 

war, disarmed and surrounded by an 
iron circle of enemies, forced to pay 
an enormous tribute under the Young 
Plan of Reparations, and transformed 
in the past twelve years from an auto- 
cratic empire into a semi-socialistic 
republic, she has weathered storms to 
which a people of weaker fiber would 
have succumbed. 

For two years past, Germany was 
governed by a moderate coalition cabi- 
net headed by Dr. Heinrich Bruening, 
the scholarly, idealistic “iron man,” as 
Chancellor. Through much of that 
time the Reichstag was dissolved, and 
Dr. Bruening ruled by decree through 
a constitutional provision that allowed 
old President Paul von Hindenburg to 
give him emergency authority. It 
amounted to a dictatorship, but one 
which held firmly to republican and 
peaceful principles and was supported 
by the great bulk of sane opinion in 
Germany, including Dr. Bruening’s 
own party, the Catholic Center, and 
the moderate Socialists. He had to 
face not only the opposition of the 
two powerful extremist groups, Hit- 
ler’s National Socialists on the right, 
and the Communists on the left, but 
constant intrigues among the military 
element. The aged President, con- 


scientious but at heart a member of 
the old regime, lost confidence in 
Bruening and was persuaded by the 
Junker landowners and high army men 
to abandon Bruening and turn toward 
the right. Bruening re- 
signed and Von Hinden- 
burg surprised every- 
body by appointing as 
Chancellor Col. Franz 
von Papen, at the head 
of a cabinet of Junkers. 
So full of barons is it, 
in fact, that it has been 
dubbed the “monocle 
cabinet.” Von Papen 
was a German military 
attaché at Washington 
who in 1915 -was re- 
called at the request of 
President Wilson be- 
cause of his alleged vio- 
lations of neutrality. He 
was a member of the 
Catholic Center, but 
that party refused to support him, 
and the cabinet is practically without 
representation in the Reichstag. The 
predominant figure in it is General 
Kurt von Schleicher (see p. 35). Von 
Papen dared not face the legislature 
and called for new elections, which 
were held July 31. 

In this highly unstable situation, 
Adolf Hitler and his “Nazi” wild men 
were biding their time, willing to al- 





A Berlin mass-meeting of thousands of loyal Hitlerites held in the Lustgarten. (In insert), 
the Nazi chieftain himself, Adolf Hitler, giving the Fascist salute. 





CHANCELLOR VON PAPEN 


low a Junker cabinet in office until the 
elections. For months all Germany has 
been in a turmoil of bloody rioting and 
assaults, especially between the Com- 
munists and the Nazis. Scarcely a day 
goes by without a political murder due 
to the unofficial armed forces of these 
groups. One of Von 
Papen’s first acts was 
to oust the Social- 
ist government of the 
great state of Prussia 
by decree and install a 
federal commissioner to 
keep order. Prussia 
brought suit in the Su- 
preme Court at Leipzig 
for an injunction, but 
the court upheld the 
federal government. 
The election resulted 
in a partial triumph for 
the Hitlerites, but not a 
complete majority. The 
new and the old Reichs- 
tag stand as follows: 


Parties of the Right 1932 1930 
National Socialists (Hitler) 230 107 
Nationalists (Hugenberg) 37 41 
Scattering 17 68 

Republican Parties ~~ om 
Social Democrats (Socialists) 133143 
Catholic Center (Bruening) 76 68 
Scattering 25 39 

234 2 

Extreme Left i” 
Communists 89 77 

Grand Total "607 543 


While the Nazis more than doubled 
their seats over the last Reichstag, 
they increased their total vote of 
13,700,000 very little over that of last 
spring’s presidential election when 
Von Hindenburg defeated Hitler. The 
left-wing parties believe that Hitler- 
ism has now reached its “high-water 
mark.” Dr. Bruening and his Catholic 
Center remain strongly intrenched in 
a balance of power position. 

Three weeks of negotiations be- 
tween the Von Papen government and 
Hitler have so far led to nothing. The 
President and the Chancellor offered 
Hitler large representation in the 
cabinet, but were firm on refusing him 
the chancellorship. Hitler demanded 
all or nothing. The government, driven 
to desperation by the increase of mob 
violence, issued on August 9 a drastic 
decree, imposing the death sentence 
for any killing in a political attack. 
Under this five Nazis were condemned 
to death in Silesia for murdering Com- 
munists and Jews. Hitler protested 
violently, but went into retirement, 
and there were rumors of his nervous 
collapse, 
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Lausanne Ends Reparations 
i, RITING off the vast sum 








hh 


HY of 68 billion dollars which 
Wf the Allies in 1920 in- 

: " tended to collect from 
vanquished Germany, the creditor 
powers signed a treaty at Lausanne 
on July 8 which ends any real likeli- 
hood that Germany will ever pay an- 
other cent. France, Germany, and 
England, represented respectively by 
Premier Edouard Herriot, Chancellor 
Franz von Papen, and Prime Minister 
Ramsay McDonald, agreed (1) that 
the Young plan, with its 37 annual 
payments of a present value of $6,- 
900,000,000, shall be scrapped; (2) 
that a three-year moratorium on Ger- 





A Close-up at Lausanne 
Premiers Herriot (left) and McDonald 
(right) in an off moment. 


man payments, and at least a one- 
year moratorium on payments between 
other European debtors, shall start 
from July 1, 1982, when the Hoover 
Moratorium expired; (3) that Ger- 
many shall then, if its economic con- 
dition allows, deposit three billion 
marks’ worth of bonds in the Bank 
for International Settlements at Basle, 
but that if these bonds are not all 
issued within 15 years they shall be 
canceled. The result is to reduce Ger- 
man obligations to not over $714,000,- 
000, or about one cent on the dollar 
of the original amount. The success 
of the conference was due largely to 
the conciliatory attitude of the French 
and German premiers, and to the in- 
fluence of McDonald as umpire. 

The United States was not repre- 
sented, though everybody realized 
that the settlement could not be put 
into effect unless America agrees to a 
drastic reduction of the war debts 
owed her by the Allies. The European 
powers signed privately a “gentle- 
men’s agreement” that the Lausanne 
pact would not be ratified by them 
unless a satisfactory solution were 
reached with the United States. Anti- 
cancellationists in the U. S. Senate 
denounced the agreement and prom- 
ised undying opposition when Congress 
meets in December. The Hoover Ad- 
ministration, which is at least partly 
sympathetic to debt reduction, will do 
nothing further about it until after the 
election. 
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DOMINIONS WIN PREFERENCE IN EMPIRE 


OR a solid month two hundred 

delegates to the British Imperial 

Economic Conference sat in the 

Parliament House at Ottawa, the 
Canadian capital, and battered out 
with considerable friction a compro- 
mise agreement which proved one 
thing, at least: that the Empire is no 
longer an empire, but a loose collec- 
tion of sovereign powers none of which 
is willing to surrender its national in- 
terests. 

The British came to Ottawa hoping 
to secure a substantial increase in 
their markets for manufactured goods 
among the dominions. They held two 


‘trump cards: two thirds of their im- 


port trade is with the United States 
and the rest of the world; and Parlia- 
ment last year adopted a protective 
tariff against foreign nations, aban- 
doning the ancient English policy of 
free trade, and had threatened on 
November 15 next to apply the new 
tariff rates to dominion products. 

The dominions, however, and par- 
ticularly Canada, the most highly in- 
dustrialized of them, were determined 
to secure special preference for their 
raw materials and agricultural prod- 
ucts. And they did. 

The main points of the agreements 
included: (1) Great Britain grants to 
all dominions except the Irish Free 
State, free entry for five years of all 
“natural products,” i.e., Canadian 
wheat, dairy products, timber, and 
minerals; Australian wool and frozen 
meat; Indian cotton, jute, rugs, oil, 
and spices; African tobacco, etc., with 
reservations to protect home producers 
in Britain. (2) Britain will impose 


duties on certain foreign products, in- 
cluding 6 cents a bushel for wheat, in 
addition to the general 10 per cent 
increase imposed by her tariff act last 
year. (3) Britain agrees to prohibit 
the entry of any “state-controlled” 
product sold more cheaply than the 
prevailing world price (aimed at 
“dumping” of wheat and lumber by 
Soviet Russia, feared by Canadian 
producers). (4) Canada grants pref- 
erence to 220 British commodities, 
including iron and steel products, 
textiles, chemicals, and other manu- 
factured goods, by raising duties on 
these imports from foreign countries. 

The United States, of course, will 
be the chief loser under these various 
shifts. Canada is America’s best cus- 
tomer—or was, for our exports to 
Canada are now less than half what 
they were at the 1929 peak of $868,- 
000,000. John Bull hopes to divert 
from the U. S. market at least $100,- 
000,000 worth of Canadian purchases. 


Court Upholds Lithuania 


HE World Court, by a 10 to 4 

majority, decided last month that 

Lithuania was justified in ousting 

Otto Boettcher, German presi- 
dent of the directorate (council) of 
Memel last February. Memel is a sea- 
port on the Baltic coast, inhabited 
largely by Germans, which was de- 
tached from Prussia after the war and. 
set up as an independent territory 
under the auspices of the great powers, 
but with Lithuanian supervision. The 
Memelites had attempted to throw off 
Lithuanian control and reunite with 
Germany. 








Lord eaten Canadian Governor General, arriving at the Imperial Trade Conference, 
in front of the Houses of Parliament, Ottawa. 
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Revolts Around the World 


=SSHE young republic: .of Spain, 
established less than:a year and 

I a half, went through its baptism 

. of fire when a monarchist revolt 
headed by General Jose. San Jurjo 
came to an ignominious ending. In 
Madrid monarchist army officers at- 
tempted to seize the government build- 
ings: at dawn, but the government got 
wind: of the affair, an. the police re- 
pelled' the rebels with cight deaths. 
San Jurjo himself, at the head of 
6,000 mutinous troops, seized Seville, 
but loyalists converged from all sides, 
and within twenty-four hours thc 
leader fled by automobile toward the 
Portuguese border, where he was cap- 
tured. Tried later by the Supreme 
Court, he was sentenced to death, but 
President Zamora and Premier Azana 
commuted it to life imprisonment. The 
belief is common that San Jurjo was 
acting for the exiled King Alfonso 
XIII, with the aim of putting his 
third son, Prince Don Juan Carlos, 
19-year-old cadet, on the restored 
throne.~ The monarchists have done 
their cause a great injury, for all 
classes rallied to the support of the 
republic, and the left wing is more 
firmly than ever in the saddle. 

.Siam, one of the few remaining 
absolute monarchies, passed peace- 
fully into the ranks of constitutional 
government, when the “People’s Par- 
ty,” engineering an uprising of the 
army and navy, seized Bangkok while 
the King and Queen were on a holiday. 
They cooped up in the throne room 
of the royal palace several princes. who 
had previously run the country as a 
supreme council, and notified King 
Prajadhipok, that while personally 
loyal to him, they demanded a re- 
form administration with an elec- 
tive legislature. The King will con- 
tinue at the head of a more popular 
government. Falling prices for rice 
and other economic troubles were 
said to be back of the movement. 

In Chile, which has been in al- 
most constant turmoil for two years 
past, a socialistic regime under 
Don Carlos Da- 
vila, the former 
Ambassador to 
Washington, 
seized control, 
and at last re- 
ports was still in 
office. 

The Brazilian 
government of 
President Getulio 
Vargas, who him- 
self attained of- 
fice by revolt, is 
also in the midst 
of a civil war. 
300,000 are said 
to be in action. 





‘Siamese Royal Palace, Batigkok - 


Chaco War Menacing 


= HE 60-year-old dispute between 
Bolivia and Paraguay over own- 
ership of the region known as the 
Gran Chaco has again reached a 
stage of warfare. Both na- 
tions declare they will not al- 
low the other to maintain its 
outposts in the region. Their 
communiqués usually diamet- 
rically contradict each other. 
The Chaco is a vasi swampy 
jungle between tke Pilecomayo 
and Paraguay Rivers. It has 
little economic value except 
for possible oil deposits. But 
Bolivia’s interest lies in the 
fact that she is a completely 
landlocked state and needs an 
outlet to the sea, via the Par- 
aguay, Parana, and Plata. 
Her Pacific ports were taken 
from her by Peru and Chile 
years ago. 
A warning from United 
States and eighteen Latin 
American countries had no effect. 


Viscount Saito, Japanese Premier. 


St. Lawrence Seaway 
Assured 


=SSHE United States and Can- 

ada have signed a treaty 

providing for the construc- 

tion of the long-awaited 
waterway connecting the Great 
Lakes and the Atlantic via the St. 
Lawrence River. The treaty must 
be ratified by both national legis- 
‘latures. New York state is at odds 
with Washington over the distri- 
bution of water- 
power from the 
project,and Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt 
and President 
Hoover have 
made a campaign 
issue out of the 
State’s rights. 
When it is built 
there will be a 
27-foot channel 
from Montreal to 
Lake Ontario, 
allowing ocean- 
going vessels of 
low draft to 
reach Chicago 
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Japan Strengthens Grasp 


/HETHER or not Japan 
will continue her policy 
of forcible penetration of 
China or will bow to the 
expressed will of the neutral 
world may soon reach a show- 
down. She has shown no dis- 
position to loosen her grasp 
on north China. Troops and 
bombing planes have crossed 


- the Great Wall on various } 


pretexts to punish aggres- 
sions in Jehol, the section of 
Inner Mongolia just west of 
Peiping. Japan strenuously 
maintains the fiction that the 
newly organized state of Man- 
chukuo set up under her in- 
fluence in Manchuria is acting 
independently. She has for- 
mally recognized Manchukuo, 
and War Minister Uchida an- 
nounced that Japan would 
never consent to restoration of 
Chinese control in Manchuria. 

The League of Nations Commission 
headed by the Earl of Lytton, which 
has been in the Far East since last 
April, is expected to submit its report 
in October. It is generaliy believed 
that the report will be unfavorable to 
Japan and will condemn her occupa- 
tion of Manchuria and her attack at 
Shanghai. If so, the League will be 
forced to take a definite stand toward 
declaring Japan the aggressor. The 
great powers are obviously anxious to 
avoid such drastic action. There is 
every indication that if the League 
approves the Lytton report, Japan 
will withdraw from the League. 

What the United States will do was 
foreshadowed in a notable speech by 
Secretary Stimson before the Council 
on Foreign Relations, in which he re- 
iterated the American policy of re- 
fusing to recognize any territorial ac- 
quisitions obtained by force, held out 
a warm hand to the League, and set 
up the Kellogg Pact as the keystone 
of further action against war. The 
pact necessarily implies consultation 
between the nations, he said, when vio- 
lence is threatened. The speech was 
bitterly resented in Japan. Ambassa- 
dor Debuchi was called home, and Ad- 
miral Nomura, former Shanghai com- 
mander, is to be sent here as a special 
envoy to promote good will toward 
Japan among the unenlightened Amer- 
icans. 








and Duluth. Two great dams will be 
constructed in the rapids, with a poten- 
tial capacity of 2,200,000 horsepower, 
one half to each nation. The total cost 
will be $543,000,000. It will take 
eight years to complete. Canada has 
already opened one important link in 
the chain, the ‘80-foot Welland Canal 
around Niagara Falls. 
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CONGRESS AND THE DEPRESSION 


===HE stormy first session. of. the 

72d Congress adjourned in July, 

after a spectacle of disorganiza- 

tion which bodes ill for a per- 
manent solution of the economic crisis 
of the nation. It raised taxes enough 
to balance the budget, with luck, but 
already new deficits are looming up. 
It clashed with the President over 
ways and means of economy, adopting 


' bills that will cut expenses by far less 


than they should be cut. It passed a 
compromise relief and public works 
bill in which the opposing ideas of 
President Hoover and Speakér Garner 
were partly embodied. Finally, after 
one bill had been withdrawn and an- 
other vetoed, the President signed a 
bill authorizing a total expenditure of 
$2,122,000,000, of which $1,500,000,- 
000 is to be loaned to banks, railroads, 
and other agencies. 

These funds are to be administered 
by the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration. At the President’s recom- 
mendation, the governor of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board was eliminated 
from the R.F.C. board, and a majority 
of Democrats were appointed to it, 
with Atlee Pomerene, former Senator 
for Ohio and counsel for the Govern- 
ment in the Teapot Dome cases, as 
chairman, presumably to remove the 
Corporation from partisan criticism. 
In the first five months of its existence, 
the R.F.C. made loans totaling over 
one billion dollars to 3600 banks, 38 
railroads, 418 building and loan asso- 
ciations, 63 insurance companies, and 
various agricultural credit bodies. 

Even before the bill was signed, 
thirty states had applied for loans for 
relief of the destitute. 

The President again attempted to 
mobilize the business men of the coun- 
try in a National Economic Confer- 


ence, for a frontal attack on the de- 
pression. The Home Loan Bank Board 
announced a 60-day moratorium dur- 
ing which mortgage foreclosure pro- 
ceedings against homes and farms will 
be suspended throughout the nation. 
The Board will then be ready to loan 
money directly on mortgages. 


All these activities have been stimu- 
lated by the air of increased optimism 
caused by a rise in farm prices, plus 
a jerky rise in prices of leading se- 
curities in Wall Street. 


Bonus Army Expelled 


OR the first time in our history, 

regular Army troops, with bayo- 

nets, tanks, and tear gas bombs, 

were turned against men who, 
fourteen years ago, wore the same 
uniform. In the capital of the nation, 
within sight of the great white dome, 
General Douglas MacArthur, Chief of 
Staff, commanded the detachment as- 
signed to evict the cash-bonus-demand- 
ing veterans. President Hoover, at the 
request of the commissioners of the 
District of Columbia, ordered the 
15,000 ragged men driven out of the 
hovels they had occupied along Penn- 
sylvania Avenue. 


The Administration issued state- 
ments to show that the “B.E.F.” con- 
tained few real veterans, but many 
criminals and Communists. This was 
denied by army men _ themselves. 
Weakly organized under the command 
of W. W. Waters, the bonus army had 
no real plan. Congress had adjourned, 
refusing to cash the bonus. The coun- 
try was shocked, however, by the vio- 
lent eviction, and a Congressional in- 
vestigation is expected. T'wo men died 
as a result of the riots. 


VIOLENCE ON TWO FRONTS OF THE DEPRESSION—(Below) U. S. 
troops at Washington receiving hand grenades in the forcible expul- § 
sion of the Bonus Marchers from their encampment near the Capitol. 
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TWO NEW APPOINTEES 
Roy A. Chapin Atlee Pomerene 


Strike for Higher Prices 
OWLING along a paved road in 


northwestern Iowa one day last 
month, a truck loaded with 
cream cans ran into a chain 
stretched between two trees. A dozen 
overalled men with pitchforks stopped 
the driver, persuaded him to go home. 
It was a new thing in America— 
a “farmers’ holiday.” For the first 
time in American history, conserva- 
tive, God-fearing, native-born farmers 
adopted the methods of city labor and 
used force to back their demands. On 
every road leading into Sioux City, 
they were taking turns picketing 
against other farmers who wanted to 
sell their products in town. The move- 
ment was organized by the Iowa Far- 
mers’ Union, whose president is Milo 
Reno of Des Moines. Its object was 
to hold farm products off the market 
until prices had risen sufficiently to 
pay the “cost of production.” These 
men have seen their life work go for 
naught as farm, prices slumped lower 
and lower since 1920. Thousands have 
been dispossessed by foreclosure of 
mortgages. The farmers are not in- 
human; they have providec free milk 
to invalids and babies. 
The movement spread rapidly and 
has dramatized the fundamental weak- 
ness of American agriculture. 








(Above) The embattled farmers of lowa, stopping food trucks on 
the highways into Sioux City. Humanely they have organized to fur- 
nish free milk to children and the sick, in their campaign to boost. 


farm prices. 


AMELIA EARHART 


In the Air Ways 
NOTHER summer of record- 


breaking achievements in 
aviation has passed. 
Miss Amelia Earhart 
(Mrs. George P. Putnam) became the 
only woman to have flown the Atlantic 
alone, when she landed in an Irish 
cow pasture last June. Her latest feat 
makes her the only woman to fly non- 
stop across the continent alone. Her 
flight from Los Angeles to Newark, 
N. J., consumed 19 hours and 5 min- 
utes, 1144 hours slower than the time 
of Capt. Frank Hawks. 

} James A. Mollison, 27 year old 
Scot, flew alone in a light Puss Moth 
plane last month from Portmarnock, 
Ireland, to Pennfield Ridge, near St. 
John, New Brunswick. Mollison is the 
first to make the westward flight over 
the North Atlantic solo. He said that 
as soon as he visited Montreal and 
New York and checked up his plane, 
he would fly back. ° 

Two women, Mrs. Thaden and Mrs. 
Marsalis, created a new women’s en- 
durance record by staying up in a 
plane eight days. A Jersey lad named 
Bob Buck, 18, set a new speed record 
for a New York-Mexico City-Los 
Angeles. Miss Anne Madison Wash- 
ington flew over all the territory cov- 
ered by her ancestor, George Wash- 
ington, in his lifetime, beating his time 
by several years. 


The Shadow of the Moon 


G7 N the last day of August, the 
| }}) moon came directly between 
the sun and earth, throwing 
a circular shadow about one 
hundred miles in diameter. The sha- 
dow first fell upon the Arctic Ocean 
north of Siberia. At a speed of nearly 
a mile a second, it moved across the 
polar regions, over the Hudson Bay, 
through the province of Quebec and 
New England, into the Atlantic Ocean. 

For a radius of three thousand miles 
about the area of darkness, there ex- 
tended a partial shadow of an inten- 
sity varying with the amount of sun- 
light cut off by the moon. Almost all 
of North America was affected. Ac- 
tually the decrease in light, except in 





BOB BUCK 


CAPTAIN MOLLISON 


the center of the circle, was small. 
Hundreds of scientists and astron- 
omers were posted in the path of the 
shadow through Canada and New 
England to study the sun’s ordinarily 
invisible crown of flame, the effect of 
sunlight on radio, the curvature of 
light rays, and other aspects of the 
heavens. Where clouds did not inter- 


vene, they saw a darkened sky, un- - 


familiar stars, and a black sun with 
flames splaying from the brim. 

The moon’s shadow touches earth 
at least two times, sometimes five times 
a year, but does not appear at a given 
point more often than once in 360 
years as a rule. The next visit to the 
United States will be July 20, 1963. 
It is possible to predict these events 
with great accuracy by a study of the 
movements of the moon and earth. ‘The 
Chinese, Egyptians, Greeks, and Az- 
tec Indians were masters of the science 
centuries ago. 


SCHOLASTIC 


Rays from Nowhere 


OMETHING in the universe is 

giving forth rays invisible to 

the naked eye but powerful 

enough to mark highly sensi- 

tized photographic plates. No one 

knows for sure what they are or where 
they come from. 

To see what he could learn about 

the cosmic ray ten miles above the 


Professor Piccard (right) and assistant in 
the metal ball of their balloon. 


earth, Professor Auguste Piccard as- 
cended last year by balloon, locked in 
an air-tight aluminum sphere, to what 
he calls the stratosphere. This year he 
duplicated that feat, reaching a height 
of 1014 miles in a 170-mile flight be- 
tween Switzerland and Italy. 

“In the stratosphere,” he writes, 
“there are no storms, no ice, no snow. 
The temperature is always uniformly 
between 50 and 60 degrees below zero 
Centigrade.” He had little to say 
until his readings could be studied. 








The Summer's Death Toll 


James Francis Burke, 64, of Pittsburgh, 
general counsel of the Republican National 
Committee, died in Washington. 

Robert Dollar, 88, president of the Dol- 
lar Steamship Lines and said to be the 
original of Peter B. Kyne’s “Cappy Ricks.” 

King C. Gillette, 77, safety razor man. 

Kenneth Grahame, author of Dream 
Days, The Golden Age, The Wind in the 
Willows, and other unsurpassable stories 
of children, died in England. 

Lady Augusta Gregory, playwright and 
inspirer of the Irish Renaissance. — 

Jean Adrien Antoine Jules Jusserand, 
77, French Ambassador to Washington 
from 1902 to 1924 and distinguished his- 
torian, died in Paris. 

Jean A. LeRoy, one of the first to in- 
vent a process of projecting a moving pic- 
ture on a screen, died in New York. 

John Macy, 55, distinguished critic, 
author of The Spirit of American Litera- 
ture and The Story of the World’s Litera- 
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RIN-TIN-TIN 


ture, and one of the first to champion the 
importance of our contemporary writers. 

Enrico Malatesta, 82, a founder of inter- 
national anarchism, a descendant of Paolo 
and Francesca Da Rimini, died in poverty. 

Manuel II, 42, former King of Portu- 
gal, died in exile at Twickenham, England. 
His income was $1,000,000 a year; his hob- 
by, rare books. 

James Oppenheim, 50, poet and novelist, 
died at home in New York. 

Rin Tin Tin, 14, canine World War vet- 
eran and motion picture star. 

Ellen Browning Scripps, 95, philan- 
thropist and one of the founders of the 
now Scripps-Howard newspaper chain. 

Monsignor Ignaz Séipel, 56, five times 
Austrian chancellor, diéd in Vienna. Hav- 
ing taken a vow of poverty when he en- 
tered the priesthood, he turned his govern- 
ment salaries into the church. 

Graham Wallas, 74, who attempted to 
apply the scientific attitude to the study 
of government, died in London. 

Florenz Ziegfeld, 63, theatrical F ocmgreaeg 
probably the master showman of his day. 
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PEOPLE in 


INVISIBLE RULER 


The “von” in Kurt von Schleicher’s 
name cuts more ice in Hohenzollern 
Germany than F.F.V. or Ph.D. cuts 

. in the United States. 
It ‘got him a lieu- 
tenancy in the im- 
perial army when 
he was an eighteen- 
year-old recruit. 
But without benefit 
of the “von,” he be- 
came a captain on 
the staff of Luden- 
dorff when the 
World War began. 

When the war collapsed in 1918, he 
was valuable in reorganizing the army 
for protecting what was left of lives 
and property in defeated, revolution- 
ary Germany. These troops were vol- 
unteers known as the Freicorps. With 
the monarchy routed, a republican 
group and a worker’s party were 
fighting for control of the government. 
Von Schleicher brought his troops to 
defeat the workers and the Freicorps 
became the official army of the Repub- 
lic. But when Kapp started a “putsch” 
or insurrection to restore the mon- 
archy in 1920, von Schleicher’s army 
forgot its role of defender. Now he is 
Minister of Defense. 

Now he is said to be the invisible 
ruler of Germany. He jockeyed Brue- 
ning out of power. He bargained with 
Herriot of France to suppress Hitler 
and an anti-Poland campaign in re- 
turn for French approval of his plans 
to strengthen the army. Today, in his 
desk, is an unpublished paper calling 
for martial law throughout Germany. 
His Junker cabinet includes two 
strong friends of France, von Gayl 
and von Papen, the Chancellor. He 
likes to conceal his power. When the 
cabinet is photographed, he edges to 
the rear of the group. 


THIMPLE THIMON 

Joseph Leopold, Philadelphia fur- 
rier and father of Ed Wynn, was 
deeply ashamed that a son of his 
should wish to be 
an actor. He ‘still 
thinks his son should 
go into the fur busi- 
ness. But Ed Wynn 
asks, “What fur?” 
For the last fifteen 
years he has been a 
front rank comedian 
in the theatre. Now 
he is topping the 
list of radio performers. 

Wynn is known as a “method” 
comedian. No matter how musty or 
sour his gags, Wynn’s method of ren- 

















the NEWS 


dering them draws a laugh. To many, 
he portrays the eternal Simple Simon, 
a wondering, trusting zany who draws 
our sympathies with our laughter. 
“Theeee, Graham?” He is also that 
rare bird in the theatrical business 
who is capable of running the whole 
show. He chose the cast, wrote the 
book, music, and lyrics, and stage- 
managed “The Perfect Fool,” one of 
his early hits. Visitors to “The Laugh 
Parade” last winter found him rum- 


‘maging about the box-offices. 


He was too busy clowning in ama- 
teur theatricals to take much school- 
ing, although Centra! H.S., a business 
college, and the U. of Penna., in Phil- 
adelphia all entertained and were 
entertained by him for a few months. 
He ran away from home when he was 
15 to enter vaudeville. 

During the war he sold $3,000,000 
in Liberty Bonds and appeared more 
than any other actor at charity per- 
formances. In 1919 he did enough to 
win the actors’ strike to earn the 
written gratitude of two thousand ac- 
tors. He has written a syndicated 
newspaper column and a humorous 
cross word puzzle book. 


MOUTHPIECE 


The mouthpiece of the Democratic 
party is not the presidential nominee, 
smiling Franklin Roosevelt. Nor is it 
its national chair- 
man, James A. Far- 
ley, New York’s 
Boss of Boxing. It 
is Charles Michel- 
son of Virginia City, 
Nev.,San Francisco, 
New York, Chicago, 
and Washington, 
younger brother by 
seventeen years of 
the late Nobel Prize physicist, Dr. 
A. A. Michelson, who measured the 
speed of light. 


In the mere recital of the cities he 
has. known, there is some measure of 
his sixty-three-year-old career. He was 
a newspaper man from the beginning. 


Raskob and Shouse appointed him 
publicity director of the Democratic 
National Committee in 1928 and when 
the Roosevelt-Farley group came to 
power this summer, they continued 
him. By keeping friends with editors 
and reporters, by putting speeches into 
the mouths of prominent Democrats, 
and by making news grow where none 
had grown before, Michelson kept the 


party alive between presidential cam- — 


paigns for the first time in many years. 
Four-fifths of the party funds are 
spent by his office. Able, resourceful, 
shrewd, the money is spent effectively. 










Plan your 
Designs Now 


for the — 
Binney & Smith Co. Awards 
in the Decorative Design 
Competition 


Type of Designs Required: Ali designs sb- 
mitted must be original. They should be 
suitable for development in textiles such 
as silk, velvet, cretonne, etc.,—wall papers, 
book jackets, posters,'end papers, rugs, 
tiles, containers, or for use on any woven 
or printed matter. 


Suggested Mediums: Designs may be exe- 
cuted in either tempera poster colors, 
transparent water colors, wax or hard 
pressed crayons, or a combination of these 
mediums,—on drawing paper or artist’s 
board. Designs, however, should not ex- 
ceed 22 x 28 inches in dimensions when 
mounted. 


Prizes: First prize $50; second prize $25; 
third prize $15; also Ten Honorable 
Mentions consisting of complete sets of 
Binney & Smith Co. Gold Medal Artists’ 
Materials. 


Free Booklet Helps: To assist participants in 
the Decorative Design Competition we 
have prepared an instructive folder de- 
scribing various techniques and mediums. 
For your copy send us a label from an 
Artista Tempera jar, or flap from a 
Crayola Crayon box. 


Binney & Smith Co. 
41 E. 42nd St. New York 


makers of 
Crayola Colored Crayons 
Artista Tempera Poster Colors 
Artista Water Colors 
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SCHOLASTIC 


THE RACE FOR BEAUTY 





= HE “Model T” era of bad taste 
/ in America has ended. It passed 
with the junking of that unlovely 
looking flivver made by the man 
who wouldn’t “give five cents for all 
the art in the world.” Although the 
taste revolution began some years 
prior, the year that “Henry made a 
Lady out of Lizzie” may well go down 
in history as the end of an epoch of 
conspicuous ugliness and the begin- 
ning of the race for beauty. 

The race for beauty is on. Even 
Ford is in it. He may care no more 
for art than formerly, but line, form 
and color are selling as many cars 
today as are miles per hour, free 
wheeling, or floating power. The race 
for beauty is, in short, the race for 
business. Beauty has become the new 
business tool. Industry has discovered 
that art actually pays dividends. 
Manufacturers are learning—some to 
their sorrow—that public taste is 
changing. People are no longer indif- 
ferent to how things look. Not so long 
ago efficiency was the only goal. The 
older business man, who led his com- 
petitors in that contest, imagined the 
race was won when he had achieved 
mechanical perfection and 





A Look Ahead 


This is the first installment of the Art 
Department which will appear as a regu- 
lar feature of every issue this year. We 
have some plans up our sleeve that we 
know will interest every student and 
teacher of art in America, as well as 
every wide-awake high school student, 
whether or not he is taking special art 
courses. The accompanying article on 
“The Race for Beauty” is an introduction 
to an important theme to which we shall 
return many times in the course of the 
year—the place of art in modern indus- 
try. A special folder describing the art 
plans in detail will be mailed to any 
teacher on request to the Circulation 
Department, Scholastic, Wabash Building, 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
ERNEST W. WATSON 











from the pages of the joke book to the 
front ranks in the beauty contest. 
The automobile business has in- 
deed become a beauty con- 
test. Scan the advertise- 
ments. Read their stream- 
lined slogans. Witness the 
Chevrolet blonde, alluring 
symbol of loveliness in de- 
sign who last spring smiled 
down from her 24-sheet 
poster upon prospective 
buyers and offered no other induce- 
ment than good looks. Not that smart 
appearance is a novelty 





low-cost, mass production. 
This executive finds it hard 
to believe that he merely 
has finished the first lap. 
It pains him to be forced 
to junk costly machinery 
and replace it with new, 
just because his rival has 
come out with an article very smart 
in appearance which out-sells cvery- 
thing on the market. But there is no 
escape. 

That is precisely what happened to 
Ford. The Model T lost first place in 
sales volume through no _ technical 
fault in the car, but because Chrysler 
and Chevrolet went style-conscious 
and started this race for beauty. Sales 
dropped off. More comely competitors 
were leading. The “Tin Lizzie” went 
into retirement, stripped herstlf of 
the old clown costume, called in the 
designers and color experts, and had 
herself entirely “done over.” By that 
transformation she stepped overnight 


ey 





in the automobile field. 
Lincoln, Packard, and 
Cadillac have for a long 
time catered to the discr:n- 
inating who could pay the 
price for distinction. Fisher 
Bodies has consistently 
compared its product to 
enchanting women. But the entry of 
the cheap car in the beauty lists is a 
matter of considerable significance. It 
is the handwriting on the wall. It gives 
warning to all that taste is becoming 
democratized, that henceforth Mr. and 
Mrs. Tom, Dick and Harry expect. 
style and good looks along with satis- 
factory performance. 


The Taste Revolution 


_ Beauty upon the highway is con- 
spicuous. The automobile is the focal 
point in the modern scene. What the 
new Ford 8 looks like is of more gen- 
eral interest than who will be our next 
president. Town topics takes second 





place when the much advertised Chev- 
rolets, Chryslers, Auburns, and others 
appear upon Main Street. But the ar- 
tist and designer are not confining 
their ministrations to the automobile. 
They are shifting the entire scenery 
of present-day life. See what they 
have done with the bathroom. Where 
all was white, cold and colorless, there 
is now a symphony in blue, green or 
red, with tub, basin, walls, towels and 
toothbrushes each sounding its note in 
the pleasant harmony. Art has like- 
wise invaded the kitchen. The sink 
has become stream-lined and is re- 
splendent in tinted enamel or Monel 
Metal. The “iron age” coal range has 
gone the way of the golden 
oak ice box; made obsolete 
by well-designed gas and 
electric equipment. Smart 
cabinets replace the old 
cupboard. Gay curtains and 
linoleums add warmth and 
coziness. The electric mixer, 
toaster, and waffle-iron give 
thrills of esthetic delight, for West- 
inghouse and General Electric now 
employ artists to style all such house- 
hold accessories. Even the basement 
has not been overlooked. It has been 
made damp-proof, cheerful with color 
on floor and walls and now serves as 
game room, smoking room, or hobby 
shop, while the furnace has become a 
work of art. 


Art Goes into the Meat Business 


Young people in high school now 
can scarcely realize the extent of this 
great taste revolution because so many 
changes took place just before they 
were old enough to notice. Can any 
of them remember when a meat market 
was merely a row of chopping blocks 
with slaughtered animals trussed up 
in a row along the wall? The place 
was called a butcher-shop and while 
no butchering was done on the prem- 
ises, there was little effort made to 
disguise the bloody business nor to 
tempt the customer’s appetite. In 
those days meat was meat. But the 
chopping blocks have all disappeared. 
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Gone are the slaughtered animals 
hanging agonizingly on great hooks. 
Instead there are long refrigerated 
glass and chromium counters illumi- 
nated by neatly designed electric 
lamps. Spotless trays containing chops, 
steaks, liver, and brains are garnished 
in an appetizing way with ferns, bay 
and parsley. Two or three red cher- 
ries are deftly stuck in between pork 
chops to create a complementary color 
scheme. The fly-specked chart of a 
cow cut into sections has been taken 
down. If any pictures adorn the white 
and colored tile walls, they illustrate 
Mr. and Mrs. Consumer sitting down 
to a tempting Deerfoot Sausage break- 
fast or a delicious Star Ham luncheon. 
The clerk behind the counter does 
not wear the blood-stained apron of 
the old-time butcher. He daily dons 
a starched coat with green 
collar and cuffs. He is as 
immaculate as a sales girl 
at the lingerie counter. 

This metamorphosis of" 
the butcher shop under the 
pressure of the taste revo- 
lution is typical of the mod- 
ern trend towards style in the mer- 
chandising of all types of commodities. 
Both merchant and consumer have 
become style-conscious. Merchandise 
must be as tempting as line, form, and 
color can make it. 


Nature, the Stylist 


Nature’s example in styling prod- 
ucts is worthy of emulation. How 
tempting is an ear of corn in its lovely 
husk package, a tomato, apple, any 
fruit or vegetable you can mention! 
Is it sheer accident, this association 
of beauty with wholesome food? Na- 
tare never overlooks the importance 
of fine appearance. Take a race horse. 
What a delight to the eye are those 
long, graceful limbs, slender neck and 
shapely head! And the Russian wolf- 
hound: can a more perfect design be 
found anywhere? The higher the type, 
the more perfect the form. Significant, 
is it not, that thoroughbreds always 
look the part? Thoroughbred appear- 
ance is, in fact, an obsession with Na- 
ture, and we humans like it. We in- 
stinctively follow her example—given 
the opportunity—and clothe our handi- 
work with fine form and color. It has 
always been the artist’s job to endow 
man-made objects with this thorough- 
bred quality which we call craftsman- 
ship. Give him a fair chance and he 
will almost certainly do it. 


The Artist's Function 


The artist came upon the scene very 
early in the game. He was an indis- 
pensable member of primitive. society. 
He carved exquisite ivory figures for 
cannibal chieftains. He fashioned the 
prows of canoes in fantastic forms of 


| 


gods and devils. His inventive mind 
devised intricate patterns for ceremo- 
nial robes and created gorgeous cos- 
tumes for the tribal dances. His skill- 
ful hand manufactured implements of 
war, tools for industry, and utensils 
for domestic use. Occasionally he 
painted and sculptured representations 
of men, animals and the deities. He 
was by no stretch of the imagination 
a dreamer. He was a practical fellow 
indeed, providing his tribe with much 
of the paraphernalia of its primitive 
existence. His handiwork was so beau- 
tifully wrought that it serves present- 
day designers with inspiration for 
“new” styles and “up-to-the-minute” 
fashions. 

From the infancy of the race to the 
coming of the machine, a matter of 
thousands of years, the artist’s rela- 

tion to his fellows remained 
virtually unchanged. He 
was an indispensable eco- 
nomic factor. So long as 
things were made by hand, 
the artist was the man who 
could fashion objects in a 
manner acceptable to chief- 
tain, feudal lord, prince and pope, 
who would not put up with clumsy 
workmanship when grace of form 
could be had. During this long period, 
artist and craftsman were one and the 
same person. 

The artist of the Renaissance was 
an all-round man. From his studio one 
could order a painting for the church 
altar, a carved wedding chest, a silver 
ewer, or a crucifix. The master of the 
workshop might be 
sculpturing a Venus 
for the Duke’s garden 
while his apprentices 
were roughing-out a 
reredos for the new 
chapel. Many of the 
well-known painters of 
that golden period were 
goldsmiths, armorers, workers in glass, 
enamel or iron. The engineer was ar- 
tist and artist was engineer. The great 
Leonardo, famous today as the painter 
of The Last Supper and Mona. Lisa, 
was perhaps equally well known in the 
Sixteenth Century for his engineering 
projects and his scientific experiments. 
Our own Thomas A. Edison pro- 
nounced him the greatest inventive 
genius of his time. 


The Industrial Revolution 


With the opening of the Nineteenth 
Century came the Industrial Revolu- 
tion and the reign of the “Iron Man.” 
Steam and electricity supplanted hu- 
man labor. Wheels and levers robbed 
the craftsman of his job. Preoccupa- 
tion with science and invention re- 
placed men’s interest in the arts. All 
eyes were upon the chemist, the physi- 
cist, and the engineer. These men per- 
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formed miracles daily. Mass production 
multiplied new luxuries at a price 
within the reach of everybody. What 
did it matter if these products were 
ugly? Were we not having more things 
and better living? Did not the machine 
relieve us of drudgery? And were we 
not having a bully good time with all 
our new contrivances? 

During this hectic period pioneers 
were pushing westward and popula- 
tions were increasing. The demand for 
tools, equipment, and things was tre- 
mendous and kept the factories wor!:- 
ing overtime. All that came from the 
maw of the machine was greedily 
swallowed. Our appetites were vora- 
cious. Our hunger and thirst for ma- 
terial things was so great that taste 
was scarcely thought of. The smoke 
and dust of the industrial age so 
blinded our eyes that we failed to 
notice the ugliness it produced. 


Overproduction 


Then came Overproduction, or 
Underconsumption as some prefer to 
call it. The machines caught up. Con- 
sumption reached the saturation point. 
Competition grew sharp. It was not 
quite so easy to sell manufactured 
articles. Where one vacuum cleaner 
grew, there were now a dozen. Most 
of them were efficient, would do the 
job well. Mrs. Housewife bought the 
best looking one—why shouldn’t she? 
Smartness became a business asset. 
The salesman. clinched his argument 
by saying, “and its fine appearance 
will make any woman proud to own it.” 
Now the manufac- 
turer discovered that 
his organization was 
not adequate to cope 
with this new situation. 
So long as people were 
contented with me- 
er chanical excellence his 

engineers could give 
theth what they wanted: when they 
began to demand good design these 
technology sharks were helpless. The 
achievement of good looks cannot be 
expected of men who spend their lives 
in laboratory and machine shop. To 
acquire good proportion, graceful line, 
and color harmony, machine-made 
things must pass through the hands of 
one who by nature and training has 
become an expert in beauty. 

So the manufacturer has had to send 
for the artist. This is not an easy thing 
for him to do. He distrusts the artist, 
is afraid to place any important mat- 
ter in his hands. Likewise the engineer, 
sole master of the machine for a cen- 
tury and a half, is suspicious of the 
designer who comes to the factory as a 
beauty expert. What can this imprac- 
tical fellow know about machines? 
Likely as not he will advise discarding 

(Continued on page 38) 
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The Race for Beauty 
(Continued from page 37) 
the gas tank for the sake of better appear- 


ance! Let him stay in his garret studio and 
dabble with paint. 


This prejudice against art and the artist 
is a very real factor. It holds back many 
a business man, delays his entry into the 
race for beauty. As a matter of fact there 
are not so many artists qualified to assist 
him in meeting the modern demand for art 
in industry. Yet the manufacturer needs 
the artist, cannot do business without him. 


The Artist Comes Out of His Garret 


So the artist is coming out of the garret! 
That’s nice for the artist. He hasn’t en- 
joyed garret life. It’s a disheartening kind 
of existence. His misery is spiritual as well 
as physical. There is just one reason for 
living in a garret: the dweller has nothing 
which the world wants. That is a pathetic 
situation. It amounts to being laid away 
upon the shelf as so much useless baggage. 
The industrial Revolution put him there 
one hundred and fifty years ago. Until the 
machine age he was a useful servant of the 
work-a-day world, manufacturing with his 
own hands those accessories of life which 
we now collect as “antiques,” planning en- 
gineering projects of all kinds, and putting 
a touch of beauty upon human existence 
generally. 


The machine robbed him of his birth- 
right. It took away his tools, his crafts- 
man’s outfit, and left him with only a paint 
brush in his hand. Although he has man- 
aged to scrape along somehow he has had 
to be satisfied with his garret, for few 
people really enjoy pictures and fewer can 
afford to buy them. Out of his attic studio, 
have come Realism, Impressionism, Post- 
Impressionism, Cubism, Expressionism, and 
a host of other “Isms” about which the 
public knows nothing and cares less. With 
little more to do than experiment with 
“isms” it is smali wonder that the artist 
has earned the reputation of being imprac- 
tical and that art has lost caste. 


Thus an entirely false conception of art 
was created by the artificial conditions of 
the Industrial Revolution. Art came to 
mean nothing more than the painting of 
pictures. The artist was symbolized by long 
hair, flowing tie and dirty smock. To see 
art one had to go to the Art Museum 
where it was exhibited in air-tight com- 
partments, compietely shut off from the 
world of men and affairs. During the last 
three decades the artist has served industry 
in a limited way illustrating advertise- 
ments. Although he has influenced product 
design indirectly in this way, his work has 
not been really creative. He has merely 
been a pictorial salesman. 


At last the machines which brought 
about this topsy-turvy condition have sum- 
moned the artist from the garret. People 
have begun to miss him. The novelty of 
machine-made things has worn off, the 
deeper satisfactions of good form and 
graceful line are again desired. So the 
artist is beginning to function once more 
as an essential part of modern life. He is 
creating a better environment, putting 
grace and charm into the common objects 
of every-day life, substituting beauty for 
ugliness. The race for beauty is on. 


SCHOLASTIC 


CRITICIZING THE ADVERTISEMENTS 
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((ASCAN the advertising pages of 
current magazines. They repre- 
sent the expenditure of large 
sums of money by manufac- 
turers, merchants, travel agencies, 
and other business enterprises. A full 
page in Saturday Evening Post costs 
$8000 per issue. The Union Pacific 
paid The Literary Digest $400 for 
the advertisement which we reprint 
below for criticism. Space in national 
magazines comes high, rates being 
based upon circulation. But whether 
the cost be $6000 or $6.00 the adver- 
tiser wishes his message to be as effec- 
tive as possible and he relies upon the 
advertising agency to make it so. 

Good display is the first requisite. 
The advertisement must be conspicu- 
ous, stand out on the page. 

Next, it should be direct, tell its 
story simply. The various parts of the 
copy should be separated in some way, 
not be jumbled together. White space 
is effective if it can be spared. 

Large advertisements are easiest to 
handle. A full page, a half or a quar- 
ter offer better possibilities than a 
three-inch single column space. There 
is a tendency to crowd the smaller 
spaces. It is hard to condense the copy 
to such small dimensions. 

Compare the original Union Pacific 
advertisement with the sketch at the 
left. It is crowded, jumbled. It is 
weakened by the effort to say more 
than the space permits. We begin by 
pruning off all superfluous matter. 
The words “Send for this” are un- 
necessary. The picture of the booklet 
is so small as to be useless. When this 
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is omitted the horse and rider, the 
principal attraction, can be enlarged. 
The shield can be sacrificed also, the 
words Union Pacific being printed at 
the top of the space. In the sketch we 
have managed to get more black mass, 
thus increasing display value. There 
is a breathing space of white paper 
which helps. The words “to all the 
West” have been united to FREE VA- 
CATION GUIDE. A slightly smaller 
type would have to be employed in the 
paragraph of our new layout. 

Try some criticisms of your own. 
This is a splendid exercise for the 
prospective business executive, adver- 
tising man and designer. Select a small 
advertisement at first, a single column 
or two-column width. Send your re- 
sults to Scholastic. If some good ones 
come in we would like to reproduce 
them on these pages. Try your skill at 
this fascinating indoor sport. 


The Blockprint Exhibit 


The blockprints entered in the Scho- 
lastic Awards Competition last March 
were so fine that we have selected 
thirty-five of the best for a special ex- 
hibition to be circulated among the 
high schools. The prints are matted 
uniformly 1414x1914 inches. Any 
school may borrow the exhibit for one 
week by applying to Ernest W. Wat- 
son, Art Editor, Scholastic, 155 E. 
44th Street, New York City. A charge 
of $1.00 is made to cover partially the 
cost. This fee should accompany the 
application. 

Tne exhibitors have agreed to sell 
duplicates of their prints for $1.00. 
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--+toall the WEST. 
Beautifully illus- 
trated. Describes the 
principal Western vaca- 
tion regions and National 
Parks. Chock-full of 
suggestions that will 
help you find just 
the vacation you’re 
looking for. 





1 a, . 

.P.Cummins, Gen’! Pass’r Agt., Room 263 ! 
{ Gs Pacific System, Omaha, Nebr. : 
Please send me a copy of ‘Western Won- 
i derlands’’ (no obligation). 
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How to Make a Scrapbook 
(Concluded from page 14) 
clippings makes it bulge as in Fig. 1, and 
tears the stitching loose at the back if the 
book has too many pages. This type of 
book may be improved somewhat by mak- 
ing the pages two or three inches wider as 
in Fig. 2 and keeping this extra space 
along the binding free from scrap. Thirty 
leaves is about as thick as such a book 

should be made. 

The properly designed scrapbook pro- 
vides “stubs” to compensate for the thick- 
ness of the pasted scrap. A stub is a nar- 
row strip of paper bound in with the 
pages. A book with stubs is thicker at the 
back before the scrap is added (3) but 
the covers are parallel when the book is 
filled. The stubs may be provided as in 
4 or 5. For a loose leaf book the single 
page plan is preferred. 

The simplest way to bind is to punch 
holes through pages and stubs and fasten 
together with brass fasteners (6). Rings 
should be avoided. Additional pages may 
be added readily. “Stab binding” (Fig. 7) 
is effective and easily managed. A shoe 
string may be used for binding tape. Start 
down hole 1 (Fig. 7), come up through 
2, down 3, up through 2, down through 1, 
up through 4, down 5, up 6, down 5, up 4. 
This leaves the two ends ready to be tied 
between 1 and 4. 

Cover 

If a limp cover is designed, heavy cover 
paper can be cut to proper size, carefully 
folded over the back of the book, punched 
like the pages and sewed right in with the 
tapes. A board cover makes a better job 


but invdlves more labor and skill. The 
pages of a stab-bound book must bend at 
the edges of the stubs (A, Fig. 9). ‘Lhat 
requires two pieces of board for each 
cover (front and back), hinged at B to 
correspond with width of stubs. The hinge 
is made by two pieces of tough paper 
covering the narrow board and lapping 
over onto the large board (Fig. 9). ‘The 
boards should be separated by a space a 
little greater than their thickness. Ft is 
better to have this space too large than 
too small. The hinge papers are brought 
together in this space as shown in Fig. 10. 
The thickness of the cover boards de- 
pends upon the size of the book. Wall 
board. #,” thick is suitable for a large 
size, heavy cardboard being adequate for 
smaller dimensions. The boards can be 
covered with colored papers before they 
are hinged, the hinge papers being of a 
different harmonizing color. Or a design 
may be painted on the boards in tempera 
color and finished with white varnish. 


Size 

Scrap can be more advantageously ar- 
ranged on a large page. The book should 
be at least 120 square inches in area. Some 
may prefer a slightly larger size, but 180 
square inches (12x15) should be the 
maximum. In stab binding, or a binding 
with brass fasteners, it is advisable to 
make the page longer from right to left, 
a horizontal book. 

The number of pages depends upon the 
page area. The larger the book the more 
pages. Perhaps two inches is a suitable 
maximum thickness for the largest sized 
scrapbook. 
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The Best School Colors 
are Real Artists’ Colors 


Mediums of true color value are just as 
essential to the study of art as a perfectly 
tuned piano is to the study of music. 
That is why Weber Artists’ Colors are being 
usedin an ever-increasing number of schools. 
Weber Artists’ Colors are pure, permanent 
and brilliant—the choice of America's 
foremost artist-painters. 
Write for catalogue, color cards and address 
of nearest Weber distributor. 
F. WEBER CO., Inc., Philadelphia 
Factories: Philadelphia. Branches: St. Lovis; Baltimore 
Manufacturing Artists’ Colormen Since 1834 


WEBER 
Artists’ Colors 


OIL — WATER — TEMPERA — PASTEL 
The Colors the Old Masters Would Have Used 
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Autumn Woops. The original of this reproduction was made 
by Ernest W atson with Eldorado, “the master drawing pencil.” 
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“the master drawing pencil’’ 
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FOR THE 1933 SCHOLASTIC- 
ELDORADO AWARD! 


As In previous years, the manufacturers of Eldorado, 
“the master drawing pencil,” announce the Scholastic- 
Eldorado Award—for 1933. Prizes of 


$50, $25, $15 and five $5 prizes 


will be given for the best pencil renderings. Details 
can be had from the editors of this magazine. 


Conditions are: 


1. The drawing must be original. 


2. It must be distinctly a pencil rendering. 

The Scholastic-Eldorado Award is made every year 
to encourage students to use and know Eldorado— 
“the master drawing pencil”—noted for its smooth 
lead, accurate grading, balance and responsiveness. 


Tell your drawing teacher about your ambition to 
win an Eldorado Prize! And get out your Eldorados 
now for the 19383 Award! Joseph Dixon Crucible 
Company, Dept. 115-J, Jersey City, N. J. 


















==SHE most exciting moments in the 

Olympic track and field games 

last month in Los Angeles did 

not always leave you with a smile 
on your face. Probably the most ex- 
citing moment of the games was the 
one which in a flash converted a crowd 
of 70,000 hitherto polite and courteous 
spectators into a hissing and hooting 
mob. Not every.one hissed or hooted, 
but it sounded as though they did; 
and it is quite likely that those whose 
manners restrained them from engag- 
ing in what is now universally known 
as the Bronx cheer, felt very much 
like joining the animal kingdom for 
the moment. 

It was the fifth day of the games, 
and the great runner from Finland, 
Lauri Lehtinen, toed the mark with 
thirteen others in the 5,000-meter race, 
121% times around the track. Holder 
of the world’s record for this event, 
Lehtinen would have been the over- 
whelming favorite had it not been 
for something that happened three 
days earlier when qualifying heats 
were run. In the heat with Lehtinen 
ran Ralph Hill of Oregon, Lauri 
Virtanen (another of the famed 
Finnish long-distance runners) and 
a dozen others. There was no need 
for any one to run himself ragged, 
the first seven to cross the finish 
line were to qualify for the final. 
But merely to qualify was not Hill’s 
intention. So at the. crack of the 
electrical gun (the starter pulls the 
trigger with his finger, but a wire 
which is attached to the gun starts 
a stop-watch in the timekeepers’ 
stand) Hill sprang out in front of 
the pack with a burst of speed 


“BABE” DIDRICKSON 





Jack Lippert, Sports Editor of SCHO- 
LASTIC, attended the Olympic Games 
at Los Angeles, and was a personal 
witness of the stirring events he de- 
scribes so graphically in the accom- 
panying article. In coming issues he 
will cover football, tennis, and other 
seasonal athletic interests. 











usually only seen in the sprints. His 
aim was to get the pole position and 
keep it. And he did. Lehtinen was con- 
tent to have Hill stay in front over 
the first ten laps, because thus Hill 
broke the wind for Lehtinen, who 
stayed as close to Hill’s heels as he 
could. 

At the tenth lap Lehtinen decided 
it was time for a world-record-holder 
to assert himself, but he was antici- 







Throwing Javelin 
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EDDIE TOLAN, No. 461, University of Michigan Negro star, winning the 
ut  100-meter fina!. No. 445, Metcalfe, U.S.A., second; No. 168, Jonath, Ger- 
many, third; No. 458, Simpson, U.S.A., fourth. 





pated by Hill, who increased his pace 
considerably. Lehtinen, full of pride 
for his nation’s long-standing suprem- 
acy in distance running (the great 
Hannes Kolehamainen, Willie Ritola, 
Paavo Nurmi) could not let the chal- 
lenge go unheeded. So he gave chase, 
and a thrilling contest it was down to 
the last 200 meters when Lehtinen 
saw the futility of his efforts and 
slowed down to a trot. He would deal 
with this young American on Friday, 
he was probably saying to himself in 
consolation. 

On Friday, Hill was out with the 
crack of the gun but he didn’t stay 
there this time. The two Finns, Leh- 
tinen and Virtanen, well schooled in 
the tricks of the game and mindful of 
what happened on Tuesday, preferred 
to do their own pace-setting. So they 

broke the wind for each other by 
alternating in the lead. With two 
and one-half laps to go, Hill moved 
up into second place as Virtanen 
could no longer stay with Lehtinen, 
and the contest again resolved it- 
self into a duel between Lehtinen 
and Hill. The Finn tried to lose 
Hill by a premature burst of speed, 
but the American stuck like a leech. 
Suddenly slowing down, Lehtinen 
probably thought that this strategy 
would cause Hill to come alongside, 
which would have taxed Hill’s 
- reserve. strength at a point too far 
away from the tape. But Hill did 
not bite at this bait. He too slowed 
down, dogged Lehtinen’s heels, as 
they went down the backstretch for 
the last 300 meters of the race. The 
moment was at hand for one or the 
other to sprint, and it was logical 
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for Hill to wait until the last turn was = [-———— — masa Se 5 


traversed before he should attempt to 7 
Salute the New Military Silhouette 


MAN O’ WAR Gym TOGS 


waiting for the straightaway, so he 
used the last legitimate piece of strat- 
egy at his command by sprinting at the 
beginning of the turn. Hill matched 
the Finn’s every stride, and as they 
straightened inte the home stretch 
Lehtinen moved out from the pole 
(Lane No. 1 as it is known in the 
sprints where runners must keep to 
assigned lane) and ran desperately 
for the tape only 70 yards away. It is 

















OLYMPIC CHAMPIONS 
In Track and Field 


Key: 0 means Olympic Record. W means World Record. 
OW means tied World Record and Olympic Record. | 

















MEN 
Time or 
Event Champion Nation Distance 
100-mtr ‘Tolan U.S.A. 10.3s-OW 
200-mtr Tolan U.S.A. 21.2s-0 
400-mtr Carr U.S.A. 46-2s-W 
800-mtr Hampson Gr. Britain 1m 49.8s-W 
1500-mir Beccali Italy 3m 51.2s-0 
*5000-mtr Lehtinen Finland 14m 30s-0 
Marathon Zabala Argentina 2h 31m 36s-0 
3000-mtr 
steeple-  Iso-Hollo Finland 9m 14.6s-0 
chase 
400-mtr 
ace relay U.S.A. 46.2s-W 
° 1600-mtr 
ride relay U.S.A. 40s-W 
em- 110-mtr 
hurdles Saling U.S.A. 14.4s-OW 
reat #400-mtr 
1 hurdles Tisdell Ireland 51.88 Your dealer will gladly se- 
ola, Hop, ste ; 

p, step a cure samples for you, or 
hal- “ae Nambu Japan 51 ft. 7 in.-W send us his name and we 
ASE, pope Kusocinski Poland 30m 11.4s-0 See in a cat cae 

50,000 ; 
1 to mtr walk Green Gr. Britain 4 hrs 50m 10s = hy Ae hy “las 
nen Shot put Sexton U.S.A. 52 ft. 64s in.-O 7 oe Y 
d Discus = a. = = 7? — 
an Javelin larvinen ‘inland t. 7 in.- E irl athlete competin; 
leal High jump McNaughton Canada 6 ft. 55 in. in the Tenth Olympic Prock. 
Broad Swimming and Fencing 
lay jump Gordon U.S.A. 25 ft. % in. Events was outfitted by Man 
ke Hammer 0’ War. 
; Im throw 176 ft. 11% in. 


O’Callaghan Ireland 
U.S.A. 


Decathlon Bausch 8462.23 points 








— the gym brigade! Here’s 
the one-piece suit they'll choose for 


th *Hill of U.S.A., close second, also receives credit for 
€ Olympic record. 























eh- $28. Tisdell, the winner, knocked down one hurdle. athletic skirmishes this year. Just let them 
in WOMEN see the clever military swagger of the 
44 100-mtr Walsh Poland 11.9s-W bloomers, cut like an army officer's 
rey turds Didrickson U.S.A. 1 7sW breeches . . . the higher waistline and belt, 
-D.A. ov Tt. 0% .- - . 

by High jump Ghlley USA 14s ft. 4 in which gives freedom and smart appear- 
wo  : “Bie oar BY ance. The neckline is tailored like a man’s 
red relay U.S.A. 47s-W ° : . 

evening waistcoat to lie smooth and flat. 
; Easy to put on—buttons on both shoulders. 
rd the rule of non-lane racing that you Made of splendid Goodgame Suiting, abso- 

must pass a man on the outside; that $1 to $5 tial atom ie 

en is to the right—not between him and nel GRATREREN EE Seeee: 
ose the pole. As Hill tried to pass Leh- According to Material A finer gym suit in every way—the 
ed, tinen on the proper side, Lehtinen kind that inspires word of mouth 
ch. [ moved still farther out toward the oo nema ten es ae coe 
qn middle of the track, causing a break g ; 
Sy in Hill’s stride and effectively block- 
le, ing passage in the area Hill was en- BRANIGAN, GREEN & C-<>: 
I's titled to. (It is also a rule that once 71 WEST 35th STREET, NEW YORK 
oe in the home stretch a runner in the 
lid lead must take a direct line for the 
ed tape.) Not yet discouraged, Hill / 
as turned toward the left and again 
ae Lehtinen swerved from his course. 
he J Within five yards of the tape, Hill st |! — SCHOOL, GYM, DANCE AND CAMP TOGS 
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Your Friends Will 
ENVY YOU 


Leathercraft enables you to 
make your own pocketbooks, 
belts, note-book covers, 
table runners, wallets, fobs, 
and emblems at a ridiculous- 
ly low cost. Your original, 
distinctive designs will be 
admired and copied among 
your friends. 


Easy to Learn 


A simple instruction folder, a 

leather modeling tool, a piece of 
the finest red or green tooling 
calf leather, and a design sheet 
give you a thorough introduction 


RMR 


to this fascinating and produc- 
tive hobby. No other equipment 
is necessary in order to make a 
handinbine Reais bookmark with 
your first leathercraft venture. 


eee 


The instruction folder, 
the tool, the leather, 
the design, and an il- 
lustrated catalogue sell 
regularly for 75c plus 
postage. You can buy 
them for a flat price of 
50c. You must mail your 
order at the 50c price 
before October 3]/st. 


“ES 


$100 in Prizes for articles tooled 
in leather are offered by C. W. 
DANNENHAUER IN THE 
SCHOLASTIC AWARDS. Clos- 
ing March [5th, 1933. Prepare 
yourself now to earn one of these 
awards. Complete instruction 
folders on Leathercraft are avail- 
able at slight cost. 


USE THIS COUPON 
Cc. W. DANNENHAUER 
143 N. 4th Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 


(CO Send me your 50c leather teoling outfit. 

(CO Send me your 30c set of instruction folders. 
(CD Please send me, free, your illustrated cata- 
loque. | am Interested In Leathercraft. 

I inclese a money order (or stamps) for............... 
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Street Address 

City. .....$tate 

1 attend High School 


























Lehtinen made his final onrush which 
brought him across the line just a few 
inches ahead of the American. Both 
were timed in the Olympic-record- 
breaking time of 14 min. 30 sec. The 
crowd, in an uproar of indignation, 
had to wait two hours for the official 
verdict. Because they were the host 
nation, the Americans did not protest 
the hairbreadth victory of the Finn, 
and it was allowed to stand. Such an 
attitude on the part of the United 
States team was in fine keeping with 
the true spirit of the Olympic Games. 


Odd thing—this mob feeling. It ex- 
pressed itself in quite another phase 
during the pole vault on Wednesday. 
The crowd you would have been capa- 
ble of hating on Friday was the same 
crowd you would have loved on Wed- 
nesday. With three vaulters all in the 
14-foot class, the United States team 
was supposed to have a monopoly in 
this event. One of the three was Bill 
Graber, whose vault of 14 feet 434 
inches two weeks before in the U.S. 
trials set a new world’s record. All 
whe knew this were much disturbed 
when Graber failed to clear the bar 
at 13 feet 11 inches. 


When the bar was raised to 14 feet 
only two vaulters were left—Bill Mil- 
ler, United States, and a slight, pleas- 
ant-looking Japanese youth named 
Shuhei Nishida. There was something 
about Nishida which endeared him to 
the crowd. The contrast between his 
small stature and the great length of 
bamboo pole which he clung to had 
something to do with it. Every time 
Nishida got ready to vault, the crowd 
let him know how much it liked him. 
At 14 feet Miller sailed over clear on 
his first attempt. Twice Nishida failed, 
and when on his third and final at- 
tempt he succeeded, there was an 
ovation in the stadium such as had 
not beensheard up to that time. This 
to me was the most stirring moment 


of the Olympic games. 


Heroine of the women’s track and 
field games was Mildred “Babe” Did- 
rickson of Texas, a whole track team 
in herself. At the final tryouts for the 
U.S. women’s team she won five first 
places and enough points to give her 
club the team championship. Limited 
to three events in the Olympics (jave- 
lin, hurdles, and high jump) Babe 
Didrickson was confident she could 
win them all. Each time she ran the 
80-meter hurdles (first heats, semi- 
fina] heats, final) she broke the world’s 
record; she pitched the javelin farther 
than feminine dexterity had ever 
reached before. But she could not out- 
jump the experienced Jean Shiley. 
Reeking with confidence, Babe Did- 
rickson predicted that she will win the 
national golf championship as soon as 
she gets the hang of the game better. 
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CHUMP 
CHAMP? 


Sussriurs 
the letter ‘a’ for the ‘u’ in 
chump and you have champ. 
Substitute intellectual curi- 
osity for a sluggish mind, a 
chosen ambition for inde- 
cision, and determination for 
inertia, and you change a 
chump into a champ. 

A decision to spend 50c a 
semester for Scholastic is no 
magic gesture which will 
makea champ out of achump. 
But a decision to substitute 
voluntarily a subscription to 
Scholastic in place of the 
thrill of two low-grade movies 
indicates an attitude of mind 
which distinguishes the 
champ from the chump. 


For Scholastic makes no 
claim to delight the thrill 
seeker. Scholastic is fascinat- 
ing because the drama of 
mankind is thrilling. Scho- 
lastic is built for those who 
will be leaders, or intelligent 
followers, but it makes no 


appeal to the lazy mind. 


Your teacher will accept 
your subscription at the class- 
room rate of $1.00 a year 
(18 issues) or 50c a semester 
(9 issues). Scholastic is used 
in the classroom, but your 
subscription is voluntary. 
Show Scholastic to your par- 
ents. Ask them—even in 
1932—-whether 50c could 
be better spent. 


$10,000 in prizes and 
scholarships are given away 
annually in Scholastic con 
tests. Watch announcements. 
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SPORTCHAT TER 





INCE winning both 

the British and 

United States open 

golf championships 
this sunimer, Gene Sara- 
zen has been set up by 
some of his boosters as 
the equal of Bobby Jones. 
Sarazen’s total of 281 
strokes for the 72 holes 
over the Sandwich course, 
where the British open is played, was two 
strokes better than Bobby’s record over the 
same course. But even though Sarazen 
from now on until 1940 should smash one 
record after another, he will never equal 
Bobby Jones’s feat of winning the four 
biggest golf championships in one year— 
the British Open, the British Amateur, the 
U. S. Open, the U. S. Amateur—all of 
which Bobby won in 1930. Sarazen might 
be good enough to do this, but he is a 
professional, and cannot compete in ama- 
teur tournaments. 

-— & £ 

Unlike golf, tennis does not allow so- 
called amateur players to compete against 
professionals in an open tournament. That 
is the reason the much-wanted match be- 
tween Bill Tilden, the greatest tennis 
player of all time, and Ellsworth Vines, 
who is on the way to similar fame, has 
not come about. 

Since Tilden turned professional in 1930, 
keen tennis observers have been looking 
forward to the time when the American 
youth who was admirably filling Tilden’s 
amateur shoes, would play the great Henri 
Cochet. Ellsworth Vines had that oppor- 
tunity last month in the Roland Garros 
tennis stadium at Paris, where he faced 
Cochet in the Davis Cup challenge round. 
If Vines is ever nervous before an impor- 
tant match he conceals it by his slow shuf- 
fling, almost annoying manner of walking 
around the court when the ball is not in 
play. But once the ball has been served, 
Vines snaps out of his lethargy and per- 
forms amazing feats of skill. 

Vines beat Cochet, 4-6, 0-6, 7-5, 8-6, 6-2, 
but there was something lacking. Fate 
made this merely an exhibition rather than 
the critical match of the challenge round 
which it might have been had Wilmer Alli- 
son of the U. S. team not lost a spectacular 
match to France’s other great player, Jean 
Borotra, earlier in the day. 

A Davis Cup match between two nations 
consists of five matches—four singles and 
one doubles, each for the best three out of 
five sets. The four singles players have a 
round-robin among themselves on the first 
and third days; on the second day is played 
the doubles, which often is assigned to 
players not engaging in the singles. On the 
first day this year in the new red clay 
courts in the Roland Garros Stadium, the 
United States players lost both singles 
matches, Vines to Borotra and Allison to 
Cochet. France needed only the doubles to 
clinch the series. But the United States 
team of Van Ryn and Allison, accustomed 
to crucial play of this kind, checked the 
French onrush. It was then up to Allison 
to beat Borotra in the third-day singles, 
and to Vines to beat Cochet. The next day 
Allison thought he had beaten Borotra, for 
with the score of the fifth set 4-5 in his 
favor and 30-40 in points, Borotra served 





-his first ball into the net and the second 


one so deep that Allison, seeing it go be- 
yond the line, came forward to shake hands 





with Borotra. But the judge of the service 
line saw it otherwise. So upset was Allison 
by the decision that he was no longer capa- 
ble of playing good tennis, and Borotra 
won, thereby clinching France’s hold on 
the cup. 

So, the match between Cochet and Vines, 
while replete with magnificent tennis lacked 
importance. Whether Vines has definitely 
grown to greater stature than Cochet may 
be determined this month in the U. S. na- 
tional singles championship on the grass 
courts at Forest Hills, Long Island. Cochet 
has to come over for it, along with several 
other French players. If it does come about 
again, the Cochet-Vines match will be the 
final of the championship tournament. 











How about-a trip to 
WASHINGTON 2 


For your class or school with all expenses covered 
from any part of the country? Or a trip to the 
World’s Fair in Chicago? Do your athletic teams 
need new uniforms? Does your graduating class 
want to present a gift to the school? 


We have a plan whereby you can earn sufficient 
money to finance any of these projects in a very 
short time. For full particulars write the 
COLONIAL BEAUTY STUDIOS, INC. 
395 Dwight St., Springfield, Mass. 

















bow and stern of the cable ship. 


Conquering NT ORM 


A HUNDRED MILEs of ocean, whipped 
by gales and treacherous currents, 
separate Key West from the Island 
of Cuba. Down in the black depths 
—in one place a mile beneath the 
surface—down where no faintest 
light ever penetrates, and where 
the pressure is so terrific that only 
grotesque shaped deep-sea fish can 
live—a slim line of telephone cable 
runs along the ocean floor. It has 
made instant speech between Havana 
and the United States an every-day 
fact. But it took months of hard, 
adventurous effort to put it there. 

Before the line could be laid, a 
special type of cable had to be con- 
structed, thoroughly insulated and 
heavily armored to protect it from 
the wear and tear of the rough sea 
bottom. This cable—half a million 
feet in length—was carefully coiled 
in the hold of the cable ship Neptun. 

Slowly and steadily, day and night, 
the steamer plowed out to sea, pay- 
ing out the cable over an enormous 
roller, called the “stern 
sheave.” To hold her course 
true against wind, tide and 


A BELL SYSTEM 





Cable from hold of ship passes through series of guides to 
“stern sheave.” (Insert) Enormous rollers built into the 








and TIDE 


current, observations were constantly 
taken. And as a further precaution 
large lighted buoys were anchored 
at intervals along the charted 
route. As the ship approached 
the Cuban coast a fierce tropical 
storm blew up from the Carib- 
bean. The lashing wind and waves 
made it impossible for her to ride 
out the gale safely. The cable had 
to be cut, and its position marked 
by a buoy. 

After the storm had subsided the 
buoy was picked up and the cable 
spliced. In Havana Harbor the final 
section was laid, and the linking of 
Cuba with the mainland was com- 
plete. 

Today the telephone has made a 
great part of the world one neighbor- 
hood. About 92% of the world’s 
35,000,000 telephones can be reached 
directly from any telephoneconnected 
with the Bell System. And year by 
year important engineering feats ex- 
tend this service—make it still more 
efficient—still more useful— 
at a cost so low that it is 
available to every home. 
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ut them 
back in 


your pocket 


e+. 3 Out of every 10 
dollars you ordinar- 
ily spend for travel 


| Sigler DOLLAR spent for travel is 
wisely invested, It broadens, educates, 
brings financial gain. But who would spend 
ten, when seven will buy greater value, in a 
Greyhound bus ticket? 


It’s true .. Greyhound travel saves from 20 to 
40 percent of usual transportation costs..more 
economical, even, than driving your own car! 


Greyhound bargain fares are good every 
day, on every bus. Choice of scenic routes 
nearly everywhere in America. Unusual 
comfort, a new high level of convenience, 
little acts of courtesy, make this the 
popular travel way of millions. Try it! 


Principal Offices: 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. . . East 9th and Superior 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF..... 9 Main Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. . . Broad Street Station 
KANSAS CITY, MO...... 917 McGee Street 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. . 509 6th Ave., North 
SAN ANTONIO, TEX. . . Pecan & Navarro Sts. 


NEW YORK CITY......... Nelson Tower 
CHARLESTON, W. VA... . 601 Virginia Street 
LEXINGTON, KY. .....2.6. 801 N. Limestone 


CINCINNATI, OHIO ... . 109 East 7th Street 
MEMPHIS, TENN... .. . . 146 Union Avenue 
RICHMOND, VA. .... 412 East Broad Street 
- 400 N. Rampart Street 
WINDSOR, ONTARIO . 1004 Security Building 


GREYHOUND 


LEARN MORE ABOUT BUS TRAVEL 


Send the coupon to nearest office, listed above, for 
2 educational, pictorial booklet ‘‘Down the 
ighway,” or descriptive folders coxeting: Central 

East 0, NewYorkand NewEnglandO, ic Coast 0, 

West and Southwest 0, Northern Lakes 0, South 

Atlantic 0, Central South 0. (Check which one] 
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The photograph above shows the win- 
ners of Scholastic’s 1982 News Examina- 
tion on the White House lawn. Left to 
Right: Mr. R. J. Langstaff and Robert 
Emerine of Scott H. S., Toledo, Ohio; Mr. 
Henry Wellman and George Keeler of 
New Rochelle (H.S.) N. Y.; Mr. Richard 
Mathewson, representing Scholastic; Pres- 
ident Hoover; Elizabeth Nordin and Mrs. 
Olga Olsen of Black River (H. S.) Wis.; 
Benson Thornton and Miss Florence Sher- 
man of Neligh (H. S.) Nebraska, and 














NAME THIS AUTHOR! 


If you ever wanted to be a Philo Vance, 
give your detective talents a chance at 
naming this author. The prize is five Mod- 
ern Library books of your own selection. 

Here is how to win. This picture is an 
authentic portrait of a famous writer. Send 
us the writer’s name and write out your 
favorite quotation from the author, not 
more than 250 words long. State the name 
of the work and the chapter, act, verse or 
essay from which the quotation was taken. 
Finally, write one sentence saying why you 
chose that quotation. . Winners will be 
judged on the merit of this sentence and 
the quotation. Sign your name, home ad- 
dress, and school address, and mail to the 
Quotation Contest, Scholastic, 155 E. 44th 
Street, New Yerk City, before October 
15. Pictures of other unnamed writers will 
appear in every issue. The same prize is 
offered each time. 


SCHOLASTIC NEWS EXAMINATION 


SCHOLASTIC 
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Martin Kruskoff and Miss Julia Pendleton 
of Jones Valley H. S., Birmingham, Ala. 


This picture was taken during a three- 
day visit to the national capital as guests 
of Scholastic. The parties traveled in Grey- 
hound motor coaches with over-night stops 
at hotels. In Washington, the group vis- 
ited the White House and President 
Hoover, several senators, the Treasury 
Building, and the Washington Bicentennial 
Offices, where they were showered with 
souvenirs. An afternoon was spent observ- 
ing the House and the Senate in action, 
and several hours were spent in the Con- 
gressional Library. Other points visited 
were the Bureau of Printing and Engrav- 
ing, Washington Monument, Arlington 
Cemetery, Lincoln Memorial, Smithsonian 
Institute, and the Corcoran Galleries. 
Meanwhile, the group enjoyed several in- 
formal parties in the Hotel Dodge. 

A similar trip to the Century of Prog- 
ress Exposition at Chicago this summer is 
offered the five regional prize winners and 
their teachers in Scholastic’s annual News 
Examination for high school students next 
spring. Modern library books and fountain 
pens are other prizes offered schools and 
students. The next examination will be 
based upon news of September, 1932, to 
March, 1933, inclusive. Complete details 
will be announced October 22 in Scholatic, 
hounds thrive on filling in missing 

words. Like this. “Jack and Jill went up 
a —— to fetch a pail of ——.” (Reading 
Time: 10 minutes. If at the end of that 
period you have guessed the missing words 


in this sentence you are eligible for the 
Dash-Hound Contest.) 


In the next issue, Scholastic prints the 
first of a series of paragraphs made 
sprightly by the presence, or by the ab- 
sence, of a number of missing words. All 
of these paragraphs will concern subjects 
printed in the issue immediately preceding. 
All of the missing words, likewise, may be 
found in the previous issue. to fill in the 
missing words in the Dash-Hound Contest 
in the October 8th issue of Scholastic, look 
up the facts in the September 24th issue. 
For the October 22nd issue, look up the 
facts in the October 8th number. And so, 
on, until the issue of April 15th. Prizes will 
be announced in next issue. 








DASH-HOUND CONTEST 


F you have a drop of dash-hound blood 
in you, watch this department. Dash- 
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TEST YOURSELF! 


RE you competent to choose your 
own career? This test is one of a 


group prepared by John M. Brew- 


er, Director of the Bureau of Vocational 
Guidance, Harvard University, and Mil- 
dred E. Lincoln, Counselor in Vocational 
Guidance at Monroe High School, Roch- 
ester, N. Y., to answer that question. It is 
reprinted here through the courtesy of the 
authors. 


To each of the following incomplete 


sentences, eight possible answers are given. 
None of these is wholly wrong, but some 
are better than others. Read carefully and 
check the four best in each case. Do not 
check more than four. The key to the cor- 
rect answers will be published in the Octo- 
ber 22d issue. A score of 14 out of 16 indi- 
cates a high level of judgment. 


1. 


Four good reasons why people work 

are: 

—(1) People expect them to. 

—(2) To make a living. 

—(8) To make good use of their talents 
and opportunities. 

—(4) Nothing else to do. 

—(5) Suitable work makes one healthier 
and happier. 

—(6) To have extra money for luxuries. 

—(7) To please their friends. 

—(8) For service to others. 


. You should give careful thought to the 


choice of your life work because: 

—(1) A suitable choice means success 
without any effort. 

—(2) You will have more leisure time. 

—(8) Your life work will occupy a very 
large share of your time. 

—(4) There are many varied oppor- 
tunities from which to choose. 

—(5) A mistake in choice may affect 
home, citizenship, and other life 
activities. 

—(6) You will attain fame. 

—(7) You will never need to change 
your plans. 

—(8) Each person has his part to con- 
tribute through his life work. 


. You should consider as most important 


the following factors in choosing your 

life work: 

—(1) The amount of money you would 
receive at first. 

—(2) Whether or not there is a chance 
for advancement. 

—(8) Whether there is an opportunity 
to meet politically influential 
people. 

—(4) Whether you are fitted for the 
work. 

—(5) — you will have long vaca- 


ns. 

—(6) How useful the occupation is to 
others. 

—(7) Whether you can get the training 
and education required. 

—(8) Whether the occupation is called 
a “profession” or a “trade.” 


Some of the most important and reliable 
ways of obtaining information about 
occupations are: 

—(1) Talking with workers about their 
work, considering advantages, dis- 
advantages, training required, 
qualifications needed, and nature 
of the work. 

—(2). Talking with your physician about 
any occ eo in which you are 
intereste 

—(8) Trying out through actual experi- 
ence as many lines of your in- 
terests and abilities as possible. 








44th Street, New York City. 


SCHOLASTIC SCHOOL AND 
COLLEGE DIRECTORY 


Information regarding any type of school in which you may be interested will be 
gladly given. Catalogs of schools and colleges advertising in Scholastic are free 
on request. Address inquiries to: Scholastic School and College Service, 155 East 


(In writing schools direct please mention Scholastic) 
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FINE AND APPLIED ARTS 


TECHNICAL SCHOOLS 





PRATT INSTITUTE 


School rad Fine and . Arts 
ooklyn, New 

Pictorial. Illustration, py + 
Design, Fashion Illustration, In- 
terior Decoration, Industrial De- 
sign, Teacher Training, Architec- 
tural Construction, Architecture. 
38 Studios. wad Instructors. 46th 
yerr. Catalog 

JAMES C. BOUDREAU, Director 

















COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Offers a rich opportunity for properly qualified 
students who desire to work for baccalaureate or 
advanced degrees. Courses leading to appropriate 
degrees are offered in the general fields of Lib- 
eral Arts, Business Administration, Practical 
Arts, Music, Theology, Law, Medicine, Educa- 
tion, Physical Education, Religious Education 
and Social Service. Special descriptive catalogues 
are available for further details. Address: 


THE PRESIDENT’S OFFICE 


688 Boylston Street Boston, Massachusetts 

















D, Liberal Arts —Law— 
Commerce—Music— Art 

—High School. Day and 

UNIVERSITY Evening. 6000 student 
body. Placement Bureau. 

Desirable Dormitory Accommodations. Ath- 
letics, etc. For free Bulletin, address President, 
Dept. S. C., 1010 Webster Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


STUDY RADIO 
IN YOUR OWN HIGH SCHOOL 


Are you interested in this thrilling, new subject? 
Then remind your physics teacher or principal that 
RCA Institutes, oldest, most modern Radio School 
in America, now makes available its own radio 
texts ae equipment to high schools on the Benton 
Harbor Plan. No extra teacher required. 


If you begin in high school, it 
gives you an advantageous start in 
your radio career. Full details avail- 
able to your principal. 

RCA INSTITUTES, Ine. 
Dept. SC-91, 75 Varick St., New York 

















A CONCISE, comprehensive course for men of 
b limited time, complete in one year. Mathemat- 


ELECTRICAL ; 


ics, engineering drawing, shop-work. Students 
construct motors, install wiring, test electrical 
machinery. Modern buildings. 39 years’ suc- 
cecsful experience. Catalog on request. 


BLIS ELECTRICAL 
SCHOOL 

329 Takoma Ave., Washington, D. °C. 

NEW MEXICO SCHOOL OF MINES 


SOCORRO, NEW MEXICO 


Offers four-year college engineering courses in Mining, 
Metallurgy, Mining Geology, Petroleum Geology, 
metal, .New buildings, excellent equipm nt. Strong 
faculty. Required preparatory subjects offered. Near 
metal and coal mining districts. Summer attendance not 
required. Tuition, dormitory rates and other expenses 
unusually low. Delightfully mild and healthful climate, 


Catalog on request. 
Registrar, Box P-6, Socorro, New Mexico 


CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 




















EXPRESSION 


Speech and Dramatic Art. 2, 
3 and 4 year courses. Place- 
ment service. Enroll now. Dor- 
mitories, Swimming Pool, In- 
og & Outdoor Theater. Cata- 
log. Rock Creek Park Estate . 
SCHCOLS, Ine Washington, D. C. Box S. 


BACNEL SCHOOL Oi EXPRESSION 
Drama, Elocution, Public Speaking, Diction, Voice, De- 


fective speech corrected. Class and pr.vate instruction. 
Preparation for Concert stage. Broadcasting 














WANT A STEADY JOB? 
Work for “Uncle Sam” 
$1260 to _ Year 
MEN—WOMEN 18 to 50. Com- 
mon Educaciou Board - em 
Short hours. Thousands post- 
depression. jobs. Write imme- 


Pham, FRANKLIN 1 neti te 
; ute 
Dcpt. B297 - Roches.er, N 
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RS. H. F. FLAMMER, Studio X, 293 Woodside wy 
Telephone—Branch Brook 3-5840 Newark, 








Write for our Free List of ethical 
schools that correct stammering. 


38 Newbury St., Su.te 404, Boston 












BOYS AND GIRLS EARN XMAS MONEY. Send for 
30 Christmas Packages. Each package containing 48 
assorted Christmas Seals, Cards, Tags, etc. Sell for 
10c. When sold send us $1.50 and keep $1.50. Or 
send for 30 Christmas Greeting packages. Each pack- 
age containing 3 cards and 3 envelopes. Sell for 10c. 
When sold send us $1.50 and keep $1.50. We trust 
you. Send %, keep %. CHRISTMAS CARD co., 
Dept. 9, Beverly, Mass. 














—(4) Reading reliable books and arti- 
cles describing the work of vari- 
ous workers. 

—(5) Working in a store. 

—(6) Getting jobs in as many parts of 
the country as possible. 

—(7) Taking trips to business and in- 
dustry to see types of work and 
working conditions. 

—(8) Asking workers why they dislike 
their work and their reasons for 
advising you against it. 








Business and Ssclal Seeretary- 
ship. 1 and 2 year courses. 
Placement service. Enroll now. 
Campus, Swimming Pool, 
Dormitories, Catalog. Roek 

gs Park Estates, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Box S. 


EDUCATION 


Physical Education. 2, 3 and 
year courses. Placement 
service. Enroll now. Athletic 
Field, Swimmirg Pool, Large 
Gymn1isium, Dormitories. Cata- 
log. Rock Creek Park E-tates, 
SCHOOLS, Ine. Washington, D. C. Box S. 














f 
WONDERFUL DAYS 
IN NEW YORK 


Any three days and 2 nights! 
$10 includes room with bath 

d radio; 2 breakfasts, 2 lunch- 
eons, dinner and dancing at a 
night club, theatre, sightseeing, 
Chrysler Tower... Entertaining, 
economical, educational! Best 
vacation value in New York! 


HOTEL 
TIMES SQUARE 











A Sad Affair 


(Continued from page 8) 


“Gambling!” Something of distress and 
consternation in the sound young Jolyon 
couldn’t bear, and hastened on: 

“Well, Dad, I don’t mean to go on with 
it. But Newmarket, you know, and—and— 
one doesn’t like to be a prig.” 

“Prig? For not gambling? I don’t under- 
stand. A gambler!” 

And, again, at that note in his voice, 
young Jolyon cried: 

“I really don’t care for it, Dad; I mean 
I’m just as happy without.” 

“Then why do you do it? It’s weak. I 
don’t like weakness, Jo.” 

Young Jolyon’s face hardened. The Dad 
would never understand. To be a swell— 
superior to Fate! Hopeless to explain! He 
said lamely: 

“All the best chaps—” 

Old Jolyon averted his eyes. For at least 
two minutes he sat staring at the fire. 

“I’ve never gambled, or owed money,” 
he said at last, with no pride in the tone 
of his voice, but with deep conviction. “I 
must know your position, Jo. What is it? 
Speak the truth. How much do you owe, 
and to whom?” 

Young Jolyon had once been discovered 
cribbing. This was worse. It was as little 
possible as it had been then to explain that 
everybody did it. He said sullenly: 

“I suppose—somewhere about three hun- 
dred, to tradesmen.” 

Old Jolyon’s glance went through and 
through him. 

“And that doesn’t matter? What else?” 

“J did owe about a hundred to fellows, 
but I’ve paid them.” 

“That’s what you wanted the overdraft 
for, then?” 

“Debts of honour—yes.” 

“Debts of honour,” repeated old Jolyon. 
“And where did you get the hundred 
from?” 

“I borrowed it.” 

“When?” 

“Today.” 

“Who from?” 

“A man called Davids.” 

“Money-lender?” 

Young Jolyon bowed his head. 

“And you preferred to go to a money- 
lender than to come to me?” 

Young Jolyon’s lips quivered; he pitched 
his cigar into the fire, not strong enough 
to bear it. 

“I—I—knew you’d—you’d hate it so, 
Dad.” 

“I hate this more, Jo.” 

To both of them it seemed the worst 
moment they had ever been through, and 
it lasted a long time. Then old Jolyon said: 

“What did you sign?” 

“J borrowed a hundred and fifty, and 
promised to pay two hundred in six 
months.” 

“And how were you going to get that?” 

“T don’t know.” 

Old Jolyon, too, pitched his cigar into 
the fire, and passed his hand over his 
forehead. 

Impulsively young Jolyon rose, and, ob- 
livious of his whiskers, sat down on the 
arm of his father’s chair, precisely as if 
he were not a swell. There were tears in 
his eyes. 

“I’m truly sorry, Dad; only, you don’t 


understand.” Old Jolyon shook his head. 

“No, I don’t understand, Jo. That’s the 
way to ruin.” 

“They were debts of honour, Dad.” 

“All debts are debts of honour. But 
that’s not the point. It seems to me you 
can’t face things. I know you're an affec- 
tionate chap, but that won’t help you.” 

Young Jolyon got up. 

“I can face things.” he said: “I—! Oh! 
You can’t realize.” 

Scattering the logs with his slippered 
foot, he stared into the glow. His eyes felt 
burned, his inside all churned up; and 
while the “swell” within him drawled: “A 
fuss about money;” ail his love for his 
father was raw and quivering. He heard 
old Jolyon say: 

“Tl go now, Jo. Have a list of your 
debts for me tomorrow. I shall pay them 
myself. We'll go to that money-lender chap 
together.” 

Young Jolyon heard him getting up, 
heard him with his coat and hat, heard him 
open the door; and, twisting round, cried: 

“Oh! Dad!” 

“Good-night, Jo!” He was gone. 

Young Jolyon stood a long time by the 
dying fire. His father did not, could not 
know what a fellow had to do, how be- 
have—to be superior to fortune. He was 
old-fashioned! But, besides loving him, 
young Jolyon admired his father, admired 
him physically and mentally—as much— 
yes, more than the Honble. Crasher or 
Digby Grand. And he was miserable. 

He sat up late, making a list of his debts 
as well as anyone could who had the habit 
of tearing up his bills. Repressed emotion 
tossed his slumbers, and when he woke the 
thought of the joint visit to Mr. Davids 
made him feel unwell. 

Old Jolyon came at ten o’clock, looking 
almost haggard. He took the list from his 
son. 

“Are these all, Jo?” 

“As far as I can remember.” 

“Send any others in to me. Which of 
your friends are the gamblers?” 

“You must excuse me, Dad.” 

Old Jolyon looked at him. 

“Very well!” he said. “We'll go to this 
money-lender now.” 

They walked forth. By God’s mercy no 
one had bounced in on his way to New- 
market. Young Jolyon caught sight of 
“Donny” Covercourt on the far side of the 
quadrangle and returned him no greeting. 
Quite silent, side by side, father and son 
passed out into the street. Except for old 
Jolyon’s remark: 

“There’s no end to these Colleges, it 
seems,” they did not speak until they 
reached the office of Mr. Davids, above a 
billard room. 

Old Jolyon ascended, stumping the stairs 
with his umbrella; young Jolyon followed 
with his head down. He was bitterly 
ashamed; it is probable that old Jolyon 
was even. more so. 

The money-lender was in his inner office, 
just visible through the half-open door- 
way. Old Jolyon pushed the door with his 
umbrella. 

Mr. Davids rose, apparently surprised, 
and stood looking round his nose in an 
ingratiating manner. 

“This is my father,” said young Jolyon, 
gazing deeply at his boots. 

“Mr. Davids, I think?” began old Jolyon. 


SCHOLASTIC 


“Yeth, Thir. What may I have the pleas- 
ure—” 

“You were good enough yesterday to 
advance my son the sum of a hundred and 
fifty pounds, for which he signed a prom- 
issory note for an extortionate amount. 
Kindly give me that note, and take this 
cheque in satisfaction.” 

Mr. Davids washed his hands. 

“For what amount ith your cheque, 
Thir?” 

Old Jolyon took a cheque from his 
pocket and unfolded it. 

“For your money, and one day’s interest 
at ten per cent.” 

Mr. Davids threw up his well-washed 
hands. 

“Oh! No, Mithter Forthyte; no! Thath 
not bithneth. Give me a cheque for the 
amount of the promithory note, and you 
can have it. I’m not ancthious to be paid— 
not at all.” 

Old Jolyon clapped his hat on his head. 

“You will accept my cheque!” he said, 
and thrust it under the money-lender’s 
eyes. 

Mr. Davids examined it, and said: 

“You take me for a fool, it theemth.” 

“I take you for a knave,” said Old Jo- 
lyon. “Sixty-six per cent, forsooth !” 

Mr. Davids recoiled in sheer surprise. 

“I took great rithk to lend your thon 
that money.” 

“You took no risk whatever. One day’s 
interest at ten per cent is ninepence three- 
farthings; I’ve made it tenpence. Be so 
good as to give me that note.” 

Mr. Davids shook his head. 

“Very well,” said old Jolyon. “I’ve made 
some inquiries about you. I go straight 
from here to the Vice-Chancellor.” 

Mr. Davids again began to wash his 
hands. 

“And thuppothe,” he said, “I go to your 
thon’s College and tell them that I lend 
him thith money?” 

“Do!” said old Jolyon; “do! Come Jo!” 
He turned and walked to the door, fol- 
lowed by his agonized but unmoved son. 

“Thtop!” said Mr. Davids. “I don’t want 
to make no trouble.” 

Old Jolyon’s eyes twinkled under his 
drawn brows. 

“Oh!” he said without turning, “you 
don’t! Make haste, then. I give you two 
minutes,” and he took out his watch. 

Young Jolyon stood looking dazedly at 
the familiar golden object. Behind him he 
could hear Mr. Davids making haste. 

“Here it ith, Mithter Forthyte, here it 
ith!” 

Old Jolyon turned. 

“Is that your signature, Jo?” 

“Yes,” said young Jolyon dully. 

“Take it, then, and tear it up.” 

Young Jolyon took, and tore it savagely. 

“Here’s your cheque,” said old Jolyon. 

Mr. Davids grasped the cheque, chang- 
ing his feet rapidly. 

“Ith not bithneth, really ith not bith- 
neth,” he repeated. 

“The deuce it isn’t,” said old Jolyon; 
“you may thank your stars I don’t go to 
the Vice-Chancellor, into the bargain. 
Good-bye to you!” He stumped his um- 
brella and walked out. 

Young Jolyon followed, sheepishly. 

“Where's the station, Jo?” 

Young Jolyon led the way, and they 
walked on, more silent than ever. 
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At last old Jolyon said: 

“This has been a sad affair. It’s your 
not coming to me, Jo, that hurt.” 

Young Jolyon’s answer was strangled in 
his throat. 

“And don’t gamble, my boy. It’s weak- 
minded. Well, here we are!” 

They turned into the station. Old Jolyon 
bought The Times. They stood together, 
silent on the platform, till the London 
train came in; then young Jolyon put his 
hand through his father’s arm, and 
squeezed it. Old Jolyon nodded: 

“I shan’t allude to this again, Jo. But 
there’s just one thing: If you must be a 
swell, remember that you’re a gentleman 
too. Good-bye, my boy!” He laid his hand 
on his son’s shoulder, turned quickly and 
got in. 

Young Jolyon stood with bared head, 
watching the train go out. He then walked, 
as well as he knew how, back to College. 


From “On Forsyte ’Change;” copyright, 
1929, 1930, by Charles Scribner’s Sons. By 
permission of the publishers. 








ON THE AIR 


Each issue of Scholastic will contain a 
directory of important radio programs 
broadcast over the National hookups. Only 
programs which will be helpful to high 
school students in their current event, his- 
tory, English, and music courses will be 
listed. All programs of a specific educa- 
tional nature introduced by the National 
and Columbia broadcasting systems from 
time to time will be described and their 
schedules published. Especially such edu- 
cational innovations will be listed as the 
complete summer school course broadcast 
during the past summer by WMAQ. Sym- 
phony concerts, lectures by prominent men 
in public life, and broadcasts of historical 
significance, will be among the radio fea- 
tures completely indexed in the Scholastic 
“On the Air” column. 
“You and Your Government,” NBC Blue 
Network, Tuesdays, 7:00 P. M., E.S.T. 
Time changes to 8:00 P. M. Eastern Stand- 
ard Time on Sept. 27. 

This series of talks, conferences, dia- 
logues, and debates is presented by the 
National Advisory Council on Radio in 
Education and the American Political 
Science Association. Consequently it is 
non-partisan and non-advertising. Begin- 
ning Sept. 6, the subjects for one month 
are Issues Between the Parties, Issues 
Above the Parties, Constructive Economy 
in the National Government, and What 
Can Government Do to Prevent and Re- 
lieve Unemployment? Among the distin- 
quished speakers are Profs. A. R. Hatton, 
Lindsay Rogers, H. W. Dodds, Thomas 
H. Reed, Senator Robert Wagner, and Dr. 
Charles A. Beard. A Listener’s Handbook 
for the series is distributed free by the 
University of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis 
Avenue, Chicago. 


* * * 


“The March of Time,” CBS network, Fri- 
days, 8:30 P. M., E. S.T., beginning Sept. 9. 
Thanks to the willingness of the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System to share expenses 
with the news magazine Time, you can 
hear action portraits of the news again. 
These thumbnail dramas of what goes on 
in the headlines last for thirty minutes, 
with interlardings of music to represent 
the scene-shifting. The actors who will 
impersonate prominent statesmen have 
been studying the mannerisms and inflec- 
tions of those gentlemen for months. 
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At a Special 
Students’ Rate! 











HAE you heard about Popular Mechanics’ 
special subscription rate to high school 
students? Your science teacher knows about it 
—or can secure complete information by writing 
Popular Mechanics. Ask him about it today so 
your subscription can start with the next issue. 


Every issue of Popular Mechanics is full of 
valuable information for students of science 
and manual training. New inventions—modern 
discoveries in pure and applied science. Useful 
things to make at home and school—advance 
news on radio, aviation, television and many 
other interesting subjects. Your science teacher 
can get complete information on this special 
students’ rate by writing Popular Mechanics 
Magazine, 200 East Ontario St., Chicago, III. 


And --- Your subscription in- 

cludes a free copy every 

month of Science Di- 

gest, a pamphlet published solely for your 

entertainment and instruction—a valuable aid 
to every science student. 


POPULAR MECHANICS 
MAGAZINE 


WRITTEN SO YOU CAN UNDERSTAND IT 








NEW? 





The 1932-1933 
HIGGINS’ AWARD 


$100 in Cash Prizes—10 Honorable Mentions Each Consisting of 
a Set of Higgins’ Colored Drawing Inks Valued at $3.00 per Set. 


Would you like to learn the story of this year’s Higgins’ Award Contest—the fourth of 
its kind, sponsored by the world’s leading makers of drawing inks? 


Would you like to draw for pleasure, for profit 
for the sake of helping yourself in your art and 
other classes where you can apply a knowledge 
of the many uses of drawing inks to decided 
advantage? 

Then ask your drawing teacher all about this 
Higgins’ Award Contest right away, or else— 

Buy yourself a new bottle of Higgins’ Water- 
proof Black Drawing Ink or one of the 11 bril- 
liant, beautiful Colors from your local art store, 
stationer or druggist. Besides using its contents 
for artwork, it can be used for maps, charts, 
graphs and countless other applied arts and crafts 
purposes. Just send us the label from this bottle 
and we will send you 

[7 FREE—2 handsomely illustrated brochure 
containing five lessons in “How To Draw and 
Paint In Drawing Ink” by Arthur L. Guptill, 
America’s best known teacher of pen and brush 
work in drawing ink. This brochure also contains 
a complete outline of the contest and photos of 
previous prize winning pieces of work. 


FILL IN THIS COUPON NOW and just at- 
tach to it a label from a new bottle of Higgins’ 
Drawing Ink. You’ll be amazed at the many 
things you can do with drawing inks during the 
coming school year! 


OER aes Sehr. 


} Chas. M. Higgins & Co., Inc. 
271 Ninth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Please send me: (Check information desired) 


0 Details of the Higgins’ Award Contest. 

0 Also, instruction sheets for which I en- 
close a label from a new bottle of Higgins’ 
Drawing Ink. 


Name 
Address. 
Your School and Drawing Teacher. =____ 
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WANT MONEY? 


WIN IT! EASY! 


[) °35 'N AS PRIZES 
NV 


FOR BEST LAST LINE 
TO LIMERICK BELOW 


Ist Prize 
2nd Prize 
3rd Prize 


Other Prizes: 


5 awards of $1.00 each... 


100 awards of ane-nound freshly 
packed cartons of Planters 


RULES OF 
CONTEST 


1. Write fifth line to 
rhyme with first and 
second lines of Lim- 
erick. 





poe JUST FINISH THIS LIMERICK 
Who's known all over the earth? 
Who pleases and causes much mirth? 
Mr. Peanut himself 

Who lives on a shelf 


Salted Peanuts 


@ Entries must be in 

the mails by midnight, 

October 12th! Mail to 

Planters Peanut Contest 

Editor, Room 1311... 

153 East 44th Street 
. . New York City. 





5. Every one except em- 





. Enclose picture of 

Mr. Peanut, taken from Planters Peanut 5c¢ package. 
If inconvenient to obtain Planters Peanuts in your 
locality, the picture may be hand-drawn. 


. You may submit any number of last lines, but pic- 
ture of Mr. Peanut must be sent with each line. 


. Give name of your high school and names of two 
candy stores and two drug stores in vicinity, if there 
are that many. 


ployees of Scholastic 

and Planters Nut & Chocolate Company is eligible to 
enter this contest. 

6. Entries must be mailed by midnight, October 12th. 

Winners will be announced in Scholastic, November 


7. Use only one sheet of paper. 

8. Entries must be ange to Planters ee Fee 
Editor, Room 1311 . . . 153 East 44th 
New York City. 














months for one dollar. 


design, architecture, 


ing discussions of art problems. 


ADm> <~PPROVEMAZONO TNO 





FOR MATURE STUDENTS 


$5.00 a year; $3.00 a volume (6 months); $.50 a copy. 
Introductory subscriptions at the special rate of four 


Each volume reproduces about 350 significant 
works of art—portraits, figure studies, landscapes, 
marines, still life, sculpture, bronzes, prints, stage 
landscape architecture, in- 
teriors, the industrial arts and handicrafts. Descrip- 
tive articles give news of art events and stimulat- 


. Published by... 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS 


BARR BUILDING, FARRAGUT SQUARE 


THE AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE OF 


ART 


an illustrated monthly 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 











SCHOLASTIC 
CLASSROOM BONERS 


EGINNING with this issue, Scholas- 
B tic will send a one-pound box of 

Bunte’s selected chocolates to every 
teacher who submits an original classroom 
boner which is printed in this department. 
Teachers who submit classroom boners 
should state the name of the school, and 
the grade and subject taught. 


“Members of Congress cannot, while 
Congress is in session, be arrested for 
breach of promise.” H. Omer Bennett, St. 
Helens High School, Houlton, Oregon. 

* 


* * 


“Personification is giving life to inani- 
mate objects. Example: “The thirsty soul 
drank down the beer.’ ” Sister M. Oliver, 
St. Mary’s Academy, Devils Lake, N. D. 


+ * * 


“The Civil War started when John 
Brown was bombarded by the Confeder- 
ates.” Gilbert Albrecht, Egan Consolidated 
School, Egan, 8. D. 


* * 


“What was that poem about the empty 
clam?” asked a junior a few days after 
the class had studied Holmes’s “The 
Chambered Nautilus.” Miss Alice Dixon, 
Nashua, Iowa. 

* * 

“The earth’s axis is inclined every 24 
hours.” Dan Throgmorton, Prestonsburg 
High School, Prestonsburg, Ky. 


a * * 


Teacher: “What does colloquial mean?” 

Pupil: “I can use it in a sentence: She 
belongs to the Colloquial Dames.” Mrs. 
Angelina G. Patterson, John Marshall 
High School, Richmond, Va. 


* * * 


“The summer soloist comes June 21st.” 
Miss Murial Howland, Albany Academy 
for Girls, Albany, N. Y 


* * * 


“Friends, Romans, countrymen, lend me 
your ears. I come to borrow Caesar, not 
to praise him.” John Bowles, Box 259, Fili- 
more, Ill, 

* * * 

Teacher: What is the Government’s pur- 
pose in issuing “baby bonds”? 

Pupil: To prevent kidnapping. Miss 
Aagot E. Rolfson, Borup, Minn., Consoli- 
dated School. 





PLANTER'S PEANUTS LIMERICK 


Cash Prize Winners in Contest 
which closed June 15 


$15.00 won by Millicent Matthews, 
1652 W. 85th St. Los Angeles, Cal. 

$10.00 won by Jennie M. Gillespie, 
Box 431, Exeter, Cal. 

$5.00 won by Signe Van Seelen, Hill- 
crest Apts., G-4, S. St. Paul, Minn. 

Five Prizes of $1.00 each, won by 

Margaret Chapman, 601 N. Warner, 
Bay City, Mich. 

Fredericka Beaubien, 1424 40th Ave., 
Oakland, Cal. 

David W. Scott, 828 College Avenue, 
Claremont, Cal. 

Mary T. McMinamon, Our Lady H. 
S., Alleghany St., Roxbury, Mass. 

Merrill B. Weller, 1615 Woodward 
Ave., Springfield, Ohio. 
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Suggestions to Teachers of English and Literature Classes 


By MONICA D. RYAN 
Instructor in English, Bay Ridge High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Cover Design and Frontispiece (Pages |, 4) 

Why are both cover design and frontis- 
piece important parts of magazines and 
books? What purpose does each serve? 
What requirements must a good cover 
possess? Plan a cover for your school pub- 
lication. What appeal has it for the general 
reader? Discuss critically the cover design 
for this issue of Scholastic. 

Why have a frontispiece? What qualities 
should a good frontispiece possess? Is the 
one this month suitable or not? Why? 


Explain concisely the idea carried out 
in the Olympic Exhibition of Art. Com- 
ment upon the worth of this idea. 


Editorials (Pages 5, 11) 

Read both editorials in this issue care- 
fully: “I Defy You to Name Twelve 
Men—”; “Compassion.” Why is each time- 
ly? What does each urge the reader to do? 
In what ways does each appeal to the 
reader’s intelligence? to his will? to his 
feelings? Be specific in your answers. Note 
that neither editorial antagonizes the 
reader. 


Enumerate, giving the advantages and 
disadvantages, several ways often used to 
bring about reform. Consider ridicule as 
a weapon. When it it most effective? When 
is it a boomerang? 

Accept Secretary Wilbur’s dare. Try to 
name twelve men, in your local or state 
governments. Think of other words which 
may be defined and vivified as Mr. Barton 
does compassion. 


John Galsworthy (Page 6) 

Summarize in a well-written paragraph 
the bidgraphic sketch of Mr. Galsworthy. 
What information regarding Mr. Gals- 
worthy’s style and method of treatment is 
given? Why is he a writer to be reckoned 
with? 

Begin to meet the Forsyte family. Read 
The Forsyte Saga. What do “the char- 
acters betray of themselves by their own 
actions and statements?” 

“A Sad Affair” is the story of a young 
man in his first term at college. The scene 
is laid in Victorian England. What de- 
tails make clear that it is a story of a 
time different from your own? What de- 
tails make it a story of youth, irrespective 
of country or period? 


Since part of the fun of reading any 
story is the discussion which follows, have 
your answers to these questions well 
thought out: How would you know that 
Jolyon is a young man? Why does he act 
as he does? What influences govern his con- 
duct? What distinction does he make be- 
tween “debts of honor” and “debts”? Why? 
Why is his father incapable of making 
this distinction? Why does Jolyon not 
confide his problem to his father? Why 
does his father not understand Jolyon’s 
going to Davids rather than to him? Is 
Jolyon’s inarticulate behavior natural? 


Write a story on this same theme: the 
inability of youth and age to understand 
each other. 


The President Is Shaved (Page 9) 

Lincoln Steffens’s Autobiography is. a 
fascinating book. What qualities distin- 
guish his writing? Why would you like to 
read other chapters? Write a brief char- 
acter sketch of the President as Mr. Stef- 
fens presents him. Be sure to include both 
his points of strength and his points of 
weakness. 


What ideas new to you does this article 
give? What qualities make Mr. Steffens a 
good reporter? Read and report to your 
class on other chapters from his Auto- 
biography. 


Books That Have Meant Most to Me (Page 11) 

Why is this account of a great architect’s 
choice of books an interesting one? Are 
you surprised that there are so few books 
chosen from his own field? Why? Do you 
agree with Mr. Wright’s statement: “The 
book fodder for which we have a natural 
taste does most to feed the thing we call 
ourselves”? Note that Mr. Wright’s taste 
in books has changed, has grown. He says 
it is catholic. What does he mean? What 
are the advantages of such a range in 
reading as Mr. Wright enjoys? Write an 
interesting account of your “favorite” 
books; books on your own bookshelf; your 
changing literary tastes. 


Walter Scott and the 
English Langauge 

Read Mr. Weekley’s article carefully. 
Write a précis of it. Write a brief account 
of Walter Scott’s career. What are his 
claims to fame? List the “magic phrases” 
or individual words that we owe to Scott. 
How much of our daily phrasing do we 
owe to Shakespeare? to the Bible? List as 
many expressions as you can. What other 
writers whom you know have left their 
mark on your modern speech? In connec- 
tion with this article, read “Sir Walter 
Scott—A Study in Genius” by David Cecil 
in the September 4 tlantic. 

Why are the names Melrose, Abbots- 
ford, Dryburgh significant in Scott’s life? 
What revelation of his personality and 
character is given in the poem “Walter 
Abbotsford. 


The Poetry Corner (Page 15) 

Evidently “A Red Carpet for Shelley” 
is a dedication for a book in honor of 
Shelley. What makes the reader think 
this? Would it be a fit dedication for 
Orphan Angel? What elements in Shelley’s 
poetry would appeal to such a poet as 
Elinor Wylie? What form of poetry is used 
in this poem? Which of the four sections 
appeals to you most? Select lines which 
show the poet’s delight in imagery. In 
what way does “Robin Hood’s Heart” 
follow the tradition of the Robin Hood 
ballads? Contrast this poem’s simplicity 
with the complex imagery of “A Red Car- 
et for Shelley.” Read it aloud. “Beauty” 
s the poet’s own definition of her creed. 
What other poets have defined beauty? In 
what way? Find other poems by Elinor 
Wylie that reveal her autobiographic ten- 
dency, her delight in curious imagery, her 
love of silver and of gold, her keen appre- 
ciation of words. 


As One Reader to Another (Page 17) 

Mrs. Becker’s compilation of the One 
Hundred Best Biographies deserves a 
prominent place on everybody’s booklist. 
It invites reading and re-reading. Why 
not ask your class to divide into sections, 
according to Mrs. Becker’s different classi- 
fications? 


(Page 12) 


A Word a Day 

Here are words that deserve attention. 
Learn their pronunciation, spelling, mean- 
ing, usage: phantasies, catholic, precise, 
patrician, austere, integrity, fodder, com- 
passion, Olympiad, indictment, blanket de- 
fense, crusading, clarion, meed, discrimina- 
tion. 
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Play Cherks 


: Exacting Profession 


When Age Creeps On 
Apace, Why Not Quit 


A Prudential Check, 
On Time Every Month, 


LIFE INSURANCE 

















Teaching is an 


‘Work and Play 


In Those Days 


Would be Most 


Welcome 


Provide 
Now by Acquiring 
ENDOWMENT 


Che Prudential 
Susurance Company 
of America 


Epwarp D. Durrietp, President 


HOME OFFICE 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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In This Issue—Can You Identify Them? 

James Barrie, Bruce Barton, Hilaire 
Belloc, Edward Bok, Henri Cochet, Joseph 
Conrad, James A. Farley, John Gals- 
worthy, Edward Everett Hale, Mark 
Hanna, Schumann-Heink, Ralph Hill, 
Adolph Hitler, Victor Hugo, Charles Mich- 
elson, J. P. Morgan, John Morley, Flor- 
ence Nightingale, Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
Theodore Roosevelt, Gene Sarazen, Kurt 
Von Schleicher, Lincoln Steffens, Lowell 
Thomas, Eddie Tolan, James J. Walker, 
Ray L. Wilbur, Leonard Wood, Frank L. 
Wright, Ed Wynn. 
In This Issue—Where are They? 


Try to locate these places on a carto- 
graph or outline map: Aden, Bombay, 
Chicago, Colombo, Devonshire, France, 


Germany, Hong Kong, Los Angeles, Malta, 
Marseilles, New York, Nice, Paris, Pen- 
ang, Port Said, Singapore, Washington. 


,Do You Know Their Meaning? 


Learn the meaning of: adjunct, archae- 
ology, brochure, chasm, charlatan, dis- 
traught, dormant, impalpable, impromptu, 
memorabilia, muckraker, pseudonym, stop- 
gaps, voraciously. 

Europe Faces A Critical Year 

The causes of the current depression 
may be listed under economic, political and 
social headings. List as many as you can. 
Justify your placement of them. Why do 
you find some over-lapping? 

Discuss the important conference held 
this year indicating the reasons why they 
were called and their accomplishments. 
Locate the places on your map where these 
conferences were held. Name the chief 
participating nations and their representa- 
tives. 

Dr. Rugg claims that the “New Educa- 
tion” Conference was different. Why? 
How? On what two facts did all the edu- 
cators agree? Contrast the old and new 
education as to objectives. How can you 
assist in eliminating the possibilities of 
future wars, depressions, and social mis- 
understandings? 

Books on the subject: History of Edu- 


; cational Thought by Percival R. Cole, 1931, 


* (Oxford Press) ; 


Education for World 
Citizenship by William G. Carr (Stanford 
University Press); and Education for 
World Mindedness by Albert J. Murphy, 
1931 (Abington Press). 

| Defy You to Name Twelve Men (Page 5) 

Mate a contrasting study of conditions 
today and during Grant’s administration. 
Do we appear to be going forward or 
backward in the political and social world? 
What do you hold accountable for our 
present corrupt state? Can you make any 
tangible suggestions toward improving the 
situation? 

Books on the subject: Gimme, or How 
Politicians Get Rich by Emanuel H. La- 
vine, 1931, (Vanguard Press); City Boss 
In the United States; A Study of Twenty 
Municipal Bosses bd Harold Zink, 1931 
(Macmillan Co.); Modern Civilization on 


' Trial by Cecil D. Burns, 1931 (Macmil- 


lan); The Shame of the Cities by Joseph 
L. Steffens, 1904 (McClure, Philips & Co.). 


The Party Platform os 23) 

Here you have them in parallel columns 
for easy comparison. Do you find any is- 
sues which were not issues when your 
parents were your age? Which have lost 
their importance, but are continued for 
traditional reasons? How do you account 
for these changes? Select, item a item, 
your composite platform from three 


party planks. 


“Suggestions for Social Studies Classes 
By JOHN J. JENKINS 
Social Studies Department, Bronxville (New York) High School 


Compare the platform of the Independ- 
ent Party as drawn up by the winner of 
the Platform of Youth Contest, High 
Point High School, with those of the three 
major parties. What points did this plat- 
form make that the major parties night 
well consider? Show your comparative 
platform studies to your parents—they will 
be interested. 


The Scholastic Scrapbook Contest (Page 14) 

This contest will not only bring the win- 
ners a handsome prize, but will also help 
make school work more interesting and 
worthwhile. Your teachers recognize the 
value of scrapbooks relating to the work 
you are studying and will be glad to guide 
and help you. 

The following magazines will be found 
of great value for pictures of a Social 
Studies nature, Asia, Fortune, Illustrated 
Monthly News, The Iid-Week Pictorial, 
The National Geographic, and Travel. 

Here is a list of some sources for such 
materials as pamphlets, brochures, book- 
lets, charts, maps, folders, posters, samples 
and exhibits. You will be surprised at the 
number of organizations from which free 
materials may be obtained. Educational 
Materials, .by Rosanna Steel, Michigan 
Normal School, Kalamazoo; Illustrative 
Materials, by Fay Griffith and Mamie Lott, 
State Teachers College, Terre Haute, In- 
diana; International Guide to Materials 
Descriptive of Many Lands and People, 
League of Nations Non-Partisan Associa- 
tion, 6 East 39th St., New York; Materials 
in Geography, by Mary J. Booth, Eastern 
State Teachers College, Charleston, IIl., 
and Teachers’ Aides for the Asking, by 
Homer J. Smith, the University of Minne- 
sota Press, Minneapolis. 


Glimpses of Theodore Roosevelt (Page 9) 

This article gives you a brief insight 
into the character and personality of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. Compare the early careers 
of Theodore and Franklin D. Roosevelt as 
a training for the Presidency. Compare 
their political theories. What great changes 
have taken place between Theodore Roose- 
velt’s time and now? 


How Should We Elect (Page 26) 
Our President 

What is the historic origin of the Elec- 
toral College? Why did our forefathers 
believe this to be essential while many of 
us regard it as outmoded? What other fea- 
tures of our government and its policies 
have come to be regarded as obsolete? Do 
we appear to be ridding ourselves of these 
features? Cite examples to justify your 
assertions. 

The Olympics (Page 40) 

Do you know how the Olympic Games 
originated? What the qualifications of the 
participants were? How they differed from 
our games as to events and treatment of 
the victors? Compare the influence of these 
games upon the art, literature, politics, 
and business of the early Greeks with the 
influence of the Olympic Games of the 
present. 

During the Olympics just completed 
many new records were established. The 
World Almanac will give you an excellent 
— of comparison with previous rec- 
ords. 


News of the Summer (Pages 30, 31, 32, 

. 34, 35) 

List the news items in the order of their 

importance according to your judgment. 

Be prepared to support your rating with 

facts gathered from current magazines and 
newspapers. 


SCHOLASTIC 


Play in the Band! 


No dull eveni no wondering 

“what to do”, no looking on 
from the sidelines when you play 
in the band! New models of Holton 
Band Instruments make learning 
and playing easier than ever. Men- 
tion name of your favorite instru- 
ment when writing for free catalog. 

Free trial, easy payments, 
new low prices. 

FRANK HOLTON & CO. 
Manufacturers of Quality Band Instruments 
333 N. Church St. Elkhorn, Wis. 














LINOLEUM BLOCK 


Printing Supplies 
P. PEIFFER& CO. egg ge 

















LEATHERCRAFT SUPPLIES 


Leathers, patterns, designs, tools and other ac- 
cessories. 124-page Leathercraft Book and 4 
t 


10c 





Supplement only 
Price List and sample card on request. 
LEATHERCRAFT STUDIOS 


GRATON & KNIGHT COMPANY 
Worcester, Mass. 


LEATHERCRAFT AWARDS 


We are giving $100.00 worth of prizes for leather 
tooling in the Scholastic Awards this year. Write for 
complete details and free illustrated catalog of best 
leather equipment. Especially desirable as a class- 
room project. 


Cc. W. DANNENHAUER 
143 N. 4TH STREET PHILADELPHIA 



























With 

In Solid Gold 
Pin and Guard 
Solid Gold Pin and 
Send for catalog of special designs 
C. K. GROUSE CO., 212 Bruce Ave., No. Attleboro, Mass. 









A SMART HOTEL IN ATLANTIC CITY 


ST. CHARLES 
ENTIRE BLOCK ON THE BOARDWALK 
Rates, facilities and atmosphere ideal for meet- 
ings of educat.on associations. 

FREE—THE BEAUTIFUL CARDINAL MERCIER 
stamp and a series of new issues of Belgium, together 8 
different used on every cover.—Enclosing the magnificent 
AIR MAIL packet of 25 different stamps GIVEN FREE, 
including SIAM, ROUMANIA, MOROCCO, SPAIN. 
Aeroplanes and other beauties.—All these FREE to ap- 
plicants for approvals sending 10 cents.—HENRY LOUFS 
(Dept. A-3) WETTEREN, Belgium. 


gonnsees ABYSSINIA—20 diff. $1.00, 30 $2.00, 40 
"FELIX COHEN, Box 1823, Alexandria, Egypt 


STAMPS that interest us may interest you. 


Choice approval sheets on request 
only. Large illustrated price list free. 
BATCHELDER STAMP CO., Peoria, Ill. 


CRUISE WINNERS 

The James Boring Travel Bureau, 642 
Fifth Avenue, New York, announce that 
Mr. Elliott Coleman, Asheville School, 
Asheville, N. C., won the teacher’s di- 
vision of the Travel Contest conducted 
last spring im Schol. tic. The student win- 
ner was Howard D. Stingle, Francis Jos- 
eph Reitz High school, Evansville, Ind. 
His teacher was Miss Mabel McLellan. 
Both winners received free accomodations 
for a thirty-day Mediterranean cruise. 


Zi oal 


YOU can make $15 to $50 weekly in spare 
or full time at home i 














The IRVING-VANCE COMPANY Ltd. 
869 Hart Building, Toronto, Can. 
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ON THE AIR... Beginning Friday Evening, September 23rd 


THE ALL-AMERICA 
FOOTBALL SHOW 


Don’t Miss It 


Most exciting moments of the big games This great show is broadcast for you 
re-enacted . . . the week’s All-America through the courtesy of General Foods, 
ratings .. . inside dope on teams, players makers of POSTUM—the delicious 
and big games by famous football coaches “training table drink” that football and 
... your favorite college songs, played by athletic coaches everywhere recommend. 
rousing bands! 


ee Listen to your local station of 
THE COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SYSTEM 
Every Friday Evening During The 
1932 Football Season 
9 p.m. Eastern Standard Time 








PLANTERS PEANUTS 


FRESH IN CELLOPHANE 


Save the Cellophane bags! 

Send 10 of them to the Planters 

Nut & Chocolate Company, 

Wilkes-Barre, Pa., and receive 

a copy of “Mr. Peanut’s Paint 
Book” FREE 


You will like Planters Peanuts all the more now t : 
ok atee We YOUR LICENSE OP ILL 
that they are packed in air-tight cellophane. ‘ ee 


: INA 
Planters Peanuts have always been the tastiest, a eeu 44 


the most delicious that it was possible to make. 
They come to you so fresh and crisp that they are 
the best that it is possible to buy. 





When you are enjoying your Planters Peanuts, it's 





nice to know that you are eating something that 
is really good for you as well as something de- 
licious. Planters Peanuts are as nourishing as most 
of the foods that are served at your table. And « 
LOOKA DEESA PLANTERS 


how much more fun they are to eat than most _|Peauts. uesa sur up mast 





anything you ever tasted! Invest your nickel in 
Planters. They're the "Nickel Lunch." 








Look for the picture of "Mr. Peanut"’ on every 
bag. 


“THE NICKEL LUNCH“ 








